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The March of Events : 


HERE was nothing less that we could 
do than intervene in Cuba. When 
we gave the Cubans their liberty, we 
wisely and necessarily reserved the right to 
restore order if they failed to keep it, and they 
gave explicit assent to this right. Such an 
insurrection had arisen as forced’ President 
Palma to ask for our intervention. He revealed 
a disappointing inefficiency as executive, and 
his partisan enemies resorted to the Cuban 
method of protest—an insurrection. 

The whole incident is a deep disappointment; 
for it shows that the Cubans, who were on trial 
before all the world, are yet children of Span- 
ish and not of American governmental nurture. 
Puerile and pathetic the whole story is— 
how even for the great boon of free government 
they could not rid themselves of little jealousies 
about little “honors,” of small grudges about 
small injuries, of offences against “dignity”— 
these hot-tempered, short-sighted little men, 
nurtured in oppression and revolution. 

The prompt and sober way in which, after 
due warning, our intervention was ordered 
by the President and carried into effect by 
Secretary Taft, was of a piece with all our 
actions touching Cuba. The manner of our 
doing it was as proper as the deed itself was 
necessary—necessary for the Cubans, for us, 
and for the peace of our hemisphere. 


ANNEXATION ONLY AFTER HOPELESS FAILURE 


ISAPPOINTING as this Cuban break- 
down of popular government is, it 

is yet too soon to despair of the Republic. 
The habit of revolution is a hard habit to shake 


‘off. But it may turn out that this experience 


will enable the Cuban President who shall 
come in after an election under American 
direction, to show the fairness and the firmness 
that President Palma lacked. One _ break- 
down may not prove fatal. 

Of course, there is a party in Cuba and there 
are many men in the United States that favor 
annexation, and they will gain strength with 
every Cuban political misadventure. You 
may hear men say in either country that annex- 
ation is inevitable, soon or late. Asa rule, the 
influence of the increasing American invest- 
ments in the island will be in favor of it. But 
all this does not make it wise for us to encourage 
this feeling. If the Cubans cannot govern 
themselves, it will be more or less troublesome 
for us to govern them. Every breakdown they 
have ought to make us less and not more willing 
to annex them. Moreover, annexation would 
be regarded by many as a half-way house to 


statehood. Once a part of the United States, - 


the Cubans and the Americans in Cuba would 
not be conient to remain in a colonial or a 
Territorial relation. They would clamor for 
admission to the Union; and he is either a most 


, hopeful patriot or a lost guide who could see 


help for us in two Senators from Cuba. 

The only satisfactory status of Cuba—satis- 
factory alike to the best Cuban and to the best 
American opinion—is that it should yet work 
out its career as an independent republic under 
the protection of the United States when it 
needs protection. Agitation that runs counter 
to this aspiration is misguided or revolutionary 
—at least under present conditions. Annex- 
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ation would be an open acknowledgment of 
the failure of self-government. 

Those, by the way, who are in haste to have 
free government granted to the Filipinos now 
have an opportunity to use their good offices 
on and for the Cubans—a far easier task, 
much nearer home. 


AN OLD NOTION ABOUT FREE GOVERNMENT 


HIS failure of the Palma government 

in Cuba and the turbulent state of 
Russia, where the movement toward freer 
government does not seem really to move for- 
ward at all, provoke somewhat discouraging 
reflections in this period of frequent inter- 
national peace conferences. It is an old and 
unregenerate notion that a people who do not 
or cannot win freedom for themselves, are not 
. likely to keep it; and winning it for themselves 
has generally hitherto meant winning it by 
stout fighting. If the Russian people, or any 
strong section of them, were to turn themselves 
into an army like Cromwell’s Roundheads, 
the whole world would prick up its ears and 
quicken .ts hope for them. If President Palma 


had promptly and vigorously put down the 


Cuban insurrection by force—if he could have 
done so—the world would have regarded the 
Cubans as men able to maintain self-govern- 
ment. And you have doubtless heard many 
men say, that if the Cubans had been able to 
govern themselves they would have been able 
to win their freedom from Spain. 

This old opinion may or may not be true; 
and, even if it be true, it may not be a sound 
argument for war. But it is true that self- 
government for any long period of time is 
yet the secret of English-sprung races and of 
the Swiss only. It is a difficult art. You may 
thrust free institutions on men of other races 
and they may copy free governmental machin- 
ery and methods; but the continuous main- 
tenance of really free government is an art 
that comes, or seems to come, with race or 
blood. 

There are most hopeful experiments in South 
America—perhaps it is unjust at this late day to 
speak of them longer as experiments; and there 
is the French Republic, which seems secure. 
Yet if the measure of any considerable period 
of time be required before success is at last 
assured, these are yet young republics; and 
some of them are republics tempered with 
reminiscences of unrepublican ways. 

Free representative government is the great- 
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est boon of civilization, but it is also the most 
difficult achievement of mankind. Its area 
cannot be hastily broadened. Its benefits 
cannot be gratuitously bestowed. Even after 
it has been won by stout fighting in the first 
place and long maintained by civic watchful- 
ness and fed by provincial patriotism and helped 
by geographical position, how hard it is to 
preserve! Yet here is your excitable Cuban 
throwing it away—throwing away in a pet what 
the patriots of every monarchy on earth would 
die for—as children throw away a toy that they 
have quarreled about. And among us are 
many men, wise in other ways, who contend 
that the free gift of independent government 
would turn Moros into self-restrained New 
Englanders. 


MR. TAFT’S REMARKABLE CAREER 


ECRETARY Taft is fortunate—as most 
capable and just men are—in the 
high tasks that fall to his hand. A few 
years ago he was a judge in Ohio, credited with 
the very proper ambition to become an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, and, so 
far as the public knows, with no other ambition. 
He was so good a judge, so vigorously good, 
that the task of organizing and administering 
government in the Philippines came to him, 
by one of those inspired accidents that happen 
to men of destiny. It was not a career that 
any man could have planned for himself. It 
was not a career that a “prudent” man with 
judicial or even political ambitions would have 
chosen—to become the first colonial governor 
under the accidental policy that we had had 
thrust upon us. It was a hazardous venture; 
or, it would have been hazardous for an ordin- 
ary man. But Mr. Taft made it a stepping- 
stone to a lasting place in our history. 

Nor was it in the course of the usual routine 
of events that he should come into the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. But, when he became Secre- 
tary of War, it was at the time of the beginning 
of our work on the Panama Canal; and again 
he found an historic task in his hands. 

Now, for a third time, he has run into a great 
opportunity—his recent errand to Cuba. This, 
too, he did with simplicity, directness, and 
efficiency. Only those who know the difficulty 
of dealing with the Spanish temperament will 
fully understand the extraordinary tact that 
was demanded to do this delicate task of laying 
a mailed hand on a government that had failed, 
and laying it so gently as to confer a favor. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE ATLANTA MURDERS 


He made our purpose in the intervention so 
clear that he disarmed the critics of either 
government, saying in his proclamation: 

“The Provisional Government hereby established will 
be maintained only long enough to restore order, peace, and 
public confidence, by direction of and in the name of the 
President of the United States, and then to hold such 
elections as may be necessary to determine on those persons 
upon whom the permanent Government of the republic 
should be devolved.” 

- Mr. Taft’s judicial experience, his historic 
achievement as Governor of the Philippines, 
where he created a colonial government of a 
new sort in the world and for a new purpose, 
his steady grasp of the whole Panama problem, 
his cleanness of mind, and his independence of 
character which led him to rebuke the wretched 
political ring of his own party in his own state, 
his almost classic campaign speeches in North 
Carolina and in Maine, and now his efficient 
action in Cuba—these tasks have all shown 
the qualities that men like in a leader; and the 
Republican party must nominate a man for 
the Presidency within less than two years. 
The country is already wondering whether it 
will be wise enough to rise to a great occasion 
or silly enough to put forward some mere 
procurer of Southern and_ other ‘ machine 
delegates to the convention. In recent times 
no party has had a nominee who, before he 
came to the Presidency, had shown such fitness 
for high executive duties as Mr. Taft has 
shown. 


FACTS ABOUT THE ATLANTA MURDERS 


HE principal facts about the race-riot 

at Atlanta, Ga., are these: On one 

September Saturday afternoon, four insults 

or attempted assaults on white women by black 

men were reported in the neighborhood. That 
is the first fact. 

Now there is no gainsaying that crimes of 
this kind breed violence. But it is equally 
clear—it has been proved over’ and over again 
—that violence does not lessen this crime. 
Everybody concedes this. There has never 
been an assault less for all the lynchings; and 
many a time.an innocent victim has been 
lynched. Moreover, there is no excuse for 
lynching Negroes in the South on the plea of 
the slowness of the law; for the laws are made 
and the courts are conducted by white men. 
And, whenever trials for assault are slow, the 
machinery of the law can be quickened. 
Lynching or shooting, then, for any crime is 
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not a remedy for the crime. Perhaps it is 
even an excitant of it. And the community 
that indulges in lynchings is a deep disgrace to 
American life. 

The next fact is that the yellow newspapers 
of Atlanta inflamed “‘the toughs” on this sub- 
ject and wrought up the crowd of thugs that 
thronged the streets on Saturday night of one 
of the very worst of American cities (for a 
considerable part of Atlanta is made up of the 
adventurous riff-raff that the mining towns of 
the West used to relieve us of)—wrought up 
the crowd to a murderous pitch; and the whites 
began to beat and to kill Negroes indiscrim- 
inately. No pretense was made that the 
victims were guilty of any crime. Perhaps 
twenty-five men were killed in the nights of 
terror that followed—perhaps more. Nobody 
knows. The second fact, then, is that vile yel- 
low journals in a “tough” town may at any time 
become direct inciters of crime. Indirectly 
they are inciters to crime always, everywhere. 

The third fact is that the city of Atlanta has 
a municipal government that is an encourage- 
ment to crime. The police and the fire depart- 
ment did what they could after the riot started 
and when it was too late. But the city govern- 
ment itself, like the city, lacks character. 

The next fact, behind all these others, is the 
criminality of conducting a state political 
campaign on the “Negro issue.” It was a 
foolishly long campaign—about a year and a 
half long—and the contest between the candi- 
dates for the nomination for Governor became 
more and more a contest in denunciation of 
the Negro—as if the Negro had had control 
of politics in Georgia! The paucity of thought, 
the narrowness of vision, the low level of public 
discussion that this campaign revealed is, per- 
haps, the most discouraging. recent fact in 
American political life. 

For we come now to the bottom fact of all— 
that there is a dormant race enmity felt espec- 
ially by the least efficient white men, that can 
at any time and at many places be fanned into 
fury by political agitation and by yellow jour- 
nalism. Perhaps at bottom this enmity is 
industrial. A “sorry” white man resents a 
Negro’s success. Moreover, when other sub- 
jects of excitement or discussion fail, there is 
always the “Negro question”; for it was an 
Atlanta clergyman who wrote a year ago that 
the Southern people had talked and written 
and thought so long about the Negro that they 
had lost a proper perspective of life. 
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Given the forces at work, therefore, there 
was nothing surprising in the brutal and bar- 
barous outbreak at Atlanta. Good men of 
both races had feared it as a result of the 
political campaign and of the yellow journals 
devoted largely to the Negro question. 


THE BURDENED SOUTH 


UT Atlanta and its degenerate journal- 
ists and the inflammatory campaigns 
of Georgia are not the Southern people; 
and it is a cheerful sign of fair judgment and of 
independent thought that few commentators 
on this lapse to barbarism have regarded it 
as typical of the South, and that Southern men 
and Southern journals of character have been 
prompt and emphatic in their condemnation. 
The worthless white man and the criminal 
Negro, whether in Atlanta or in New York, 
or in towns in the Middle West, are such easy 
victims of violent impulses that the promptest 
and most rigid enforcement of criminal laws 
and the firmest local government are necessary 
to keep them in restraint when the races clash. 
Patience, a long patience, the elevation of 
Southern politics to a higher level than de- 
nunciation of the Negro, and the discourage- 
ment of degenerate journalism—in a word, 
real men in command of civic life, and not 
inflammatory and oratorical leaders—these are 
called for everywhere. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


- gcnnawbehdematd ROOT’S itinerary of South 

America has had happy results on both 
great divisions of our hemisphere. The South 
Americans understand us better, and we have 
had, for our enlightenment, a flood of helpful 
literature about them. And much of the liter- 
ature of the subject naturally concerns our trade 
relations. Our manufacturers and merchants 
are reminded of the neglected opportunities 
that await them from Panama to Patagonia. 
Truly, too; for our South-American trade is 
yet a pitifully small item in our mounting 
foreign commerce. 

But the explanation of its smallness and of 
its slow growth is—its smallness. There are 
not yet enough people in South America who 
buy foreign wares, to compel us to give especial 
attention to their market so long as we find 
much larger and much more profitable markets 
in Europe—in the United Kingdom, in Ger- 
many, and in France. The further advanced 
a people are in their needs and tastcs and 
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wealth, the better buyers they are of American 
products. This is a fact that many of our 
academic writers on trade forget. 

The time will come, and it ought to come 
soon, when we shall make both a more intel- 
ligent and a more diligent effort to build up 
our trade with South America. Nodoubt our 
relative neglect of it is shortsighted. But 
after all sentimental and theoretical things have 
been said, it remains true that trade has laws 
of its own. The flag that it follows is the flag 
of profit. 

In a generation or two this status will be 
changed, for the population of that great con- 
tinent will by that time be far greater than it 
is now. And trade must forever depend on 
population. The Argentine Republic has now 
only about 5,500,000 inhabitants; but Buenos 
Ayres has grown from 100,000 to 1,000,000 in 
half a century. A great era of railroad build- 
ing is coming in South America. This will be 
the era also of a quickened immigration. Then, 
when the population is large enough and their 
wants such as our manufacturers can best 
supply, our trade chance will become greater. 
But, in the meantime, European peoples will 
continue to build up trade in that continent 
faster than we will, because South America 


supplies Europe with some of the same products 
that have made, till recently, the bulk of our 


foreign trade. South America still awaits our 
cultivation, as it has for generations; and the 
trade relations between the two Americas 
become gradually more important. But no 
sudden increase is to be expected. 


MR. CHARLES E. HUGHES, OF NEW YORK 


CANDALS in public affairs are humil- 
iating, but, when the public arouses 
itself, they serve a good purpose in revealing 
strong and honest men. No better example 
could be given than the discovery, for political 
uses, of Mr. Hughes, of New York, by his con- 
duct of the examinations into the gas and in- 
surance scandals. He went about this work in 
so direct and effective a way—the truth and 
the public interest being always his aim—that 
he naturally appeared the best man for the 
Republican nomination for Governor. He 
put the same vigor and directness into the 
campaign that he threw into these investi- 
gations. A clean strong lawyer, not a parasite 
or a tool of corporations, he is the type of man 
who best represents a plundered community 
when it turns on its plunderers and is in a mood 


~ 
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to have a vigorous and clean government for 
a while. 

Mr. Hughes is the latest and one of the best 
additions to the fast-growing list of political 
leaders of the people away from servitude 
to bosses, away from corrupt political organ- 
izations, and from organizations of capital that 
put their own profit before the public welfare. 


HOW A NOVELIST WOKE UP NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NE by one tthe states are rousing them- ° 


selves. Governor Folk woke up Mis- 
souri; Governor La Follette woke up Wiscon- 
sin; Governor Cummins woke up Iowa; there 
are other signs of stirring; and Mr. Winston 
Churchill woke up New Hampshire. We shall 
never solve the problems of our democracy 
while the states continue to look to the National 
Government for cures for local ills. The people 
of Wisconsin, for example, were as eager as 
those of any state to have Congress pass the bill 
to regulate railroad tates, but they first began 
to curb the railroads within their own borders. 
It did not occur to the people of New Hamp- 
shire that their demands for national rate regu- 
lation—and they were as keen for it as anybody 
—-came with poor grace from a state whose 
political life was ruled by a railroad corporation 
—until Mr. Winston Churchill told them so. 
But, once told, they gave at least some heed; 
and though Mr. Churchill failed of a nomin- 
ation for Governor, his educational campaign 
bore fruit in his party’s platform, and it is likely 
to bear more. He set the people to thinking 
robustly that managing the public concerns of 
the state is a job that it is their. business to 
do, not one that they can safely delegate either 


to the Boston and Maine Railroad or to the , 


National Government. By defeating Mr. 
Churchill’s candidacy and nominating Mr. 
Charles M. Floyd, the New Hampshire Repub- 
lican party organization, through which the 
railroad has kept its grip on the state, settled 
on a Governor who cannot be expected to 
enforce Mr. Churchill’s platform with a re- 
former’s zeal. But a body of earnest citizens, 
the Lincoln Republican Club, which stood 
behind Mr. Churchill, will now watch state 
affairs with a new scrutiny. The mood of the 
whole movement is the mood that all the states 
must have to keep their heritage. 

Th2 Boston and Maine Railroad had been 
for years the supreme political power in New 
Hampshire. It dictated nominations and elec- 
tions. Free passes and an active lobby kept 


legislators tame, and more passes and adver- 
tising contracts kept the newspapers friendly. 
The prominent lawyers of the state were re- 
tained as the corporation’s counsel. Political 
bosses were made its servants. Former Senator 
Chandler defied it, and it prevented his re- 
election to the United States Senate. Its 
power was so great that even those desiring to 
oust it from politics refrained because their 
effort would be of no use. 

Mr. Churchill went to live in the state eight 
years ago, and was presently sent by his neigh- 
bors to the Legislature. He was independent 
from the start, and his experience at Concord 
taught him the menace of the railroad to the 
state. He spoke in plain terms of what he 
knew. When friends urged him to run for 
the nomination for Governor, he consented ; 
and though defeated, he and the Lincoln 
Republicans and the sentiment they had 
created forced into the Republican platform 
provisions for a direct primary law, an anti- 
gambling act, the abolition of passes, the 
registration of the lobby, and the estab- 
lishment of a new tax commission. These 
reforms are now before the next Republican 
administration to enforce. Their enforcement 
would break the grip of the railroad. 


GOVERNMENT MONEY AND WALL STREET 


ECRETARY SHAW recently upbraided 
Wall Street because that institution had 
monopolized the funds of the United States for 
gigantic speculation in the stocks of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, the Southern Pacific, and 
other corporations. The rebuke is novel 
enough to attract attention. The spectacle of 
the United States Treasury carefully measur- 
ing out so many millions of dollars to be de- 
posited in banks at various places for the as- 
sistance of business, and of Wall Street stretch- 
ing out its tentacles to gather to its own uses 
these funds so carefully deposited, is a spectacle 
startling enough to cause thought. 

But is it true? In a measure, it is. In 
general, it is not. Money, of its very nature, 
flows to the point where it will bring the highest 
immediate return. At the time the Secretary 
wrote his message of rebuke, Wall Street was 
offering high rates of interest—higher than the 
ordinary bank loans would yield in outlying 
states. The extent of the crime committed by 
the Wall Street powers was that they offered 
to the Western banks so high a rate of interest 
that the Western banks found it profitable to 
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lend their money in Wall Street rather than to 
hold it to meet their ordinary demands. 

It is, of course, disappointing to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, after he has put $10,000,000 
into Memphis to finance the cotton movement, 
to find out, two weeks later, that Wall Street has 
coaxed the whole fund away; but there seems 
to be no remedy for it. Nor is Wall Street to 
be blamed, for it pays good interest for the 
money. If there be blame, it must fall on the 
general financial and commercial organization. 


THE PRESSING NEED OF MORE RAILROADS 


ROM almost every section of the United 
States comes the cry for more railways. 

The South and the West, in particular, have 
outgrown their traffic facilities. The Union 
Pacific, the Santa Fé, the Great Northern, and 
the Canadian Pacific, the highways of trans- 
continental traffic, are jammed with freight, 
and shippers clamor for more cars and better 
service. Of what avail the hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars already spent on the great 
railways if they do not serve their public? 
The growth of the cities of the West has far 
outstripped the growth of their traffic facilities. 
The railways have done much, but the country 


has done more. Between 1895 and 1905 the 
number of locomotives increased more than 
35 per cent., and the number of cars more than 
40 per cent. Yet in 1905 the cars were far too 
few to carry the freight; and the situation is 
even worse this year. The number of tons to 
be carried one mile by the railways increased 
during the decade nearly 115 per cent. Allow- 
ing for the larger capacity of engines and cars, 
the shippers of the United States are not so well 
served as they were in 1895. 

The need does not stop here. If it did, the 
appropriation of $25,000,000 for new cars by 
the New York Central, and the appropriations 
of nearly $10,000,000 each by the Rock Island, 
the Chicago and Northwestern, the Santa Fé, 
and other Western railroads might be taken to 
demonstrate that the railway managers are 
making extraordinary effort to catch up with the 
traffic demands. There is a crying need for 
more roads. In the Pacific Northwest, Oregon 
is clamoring for them. California is eager 
for development. Big counties in the states of 
Idaho, Montana, Arizona, and Texas are still 
untouchea by the railroad prospectors and 
engineers. Central Wyoming is just now get- 
ting its first east-and-west railway line. 

The fashion of the times is changing. For 


the last ten years there has been a period of 
consolidation, of. reconstruction, of develop- 
ment along the existing lines; indeed, the 
mileage of the Union Pacific is less than it 
was five years ago. But to-day, the West 
stands upon the threshold of a new era, an 
era of great railway building. 


INCREASING RAILROAD DIVIDENDS 


HIS is a year of liberality in dividends. 
In October, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad Company increased the 
dividend on its common stock from a 4 per 
cent. rate toa 5 per cent. rate. A month or so 
before that time, the Union Pacific Railroad 
increased its dividend from 6 per cent. to 10 
per cent.; and the Southern Pacific declared 
the first dividend on its common stock at the 
rate of 5 per cent. A little earlier, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad raised its rate from 5 
per cent. to 6 per cent. per annum. ‘The year 
has been prolific in dividend increases. 

What does it mean? Are the rights of the 
stockholders to own the surpluses of the rail- 
roads coming into a recognition at last? Is 
it a tendency, or is it merely a reaction from the 
almost niggardly conservatism that has char- 
acterized the Harriman, the Pennsylvania, and 
other leading railroad policies during the past 
eight years? There is no doubt that the rail- 
roads have been lavish in the expenditure of 
their earnings on all sorts of improvements 
and additions. Are the stockholders now to 
reap the fruit of their long-continued patience ? 

If it be so, it isa laudable thing. The stock- 
holding class is entitled to a fair share of the 
country’s prosperity. The stockholders have 
been extremely patient. Yet it is surely time 
for a word of caution about increasing divi- 
dends. Wall Street, always suspicious, be- 
lieves that very many of the increases are made 
under the direct influence of a clique of great 
capitalists, of whom Messrs. E. H. Harriman, 
H. H. Rogers, and Henry C. Frick are leaders; 
and that they are made with a definite pur- 
pose to induce the public to buy stocks at high 
prices. The opinion of Wall Street on such 
a matter is worthy of consideration. Therefore 
it is a time for public caution. 


MR. J. J. HILL’S “IRONLESS AGE” 


R. JAMES J. HILL, alwaysa shrewd critic 

of economic tendencies, fears that within 

fifty years, the United States will come to an 
“ironless age.” He believes that within that 





PATCHING OUR CURRENCY 


period the natura: resources of subterranean 
America will be approaching exhaustion. Upon 
this theory he bases a warning to the people 
that they must turn back to agriculture and 
scientifically develop the farms of the West. 

These are big thoughts, from one of the 
broadest and most successful men of our time. 
The exhaustion of the iron supply within fifty 
years is a prediction to be considered, but it 
cannot by any means be proved. At the very 
time when Mr. Hill delivered this opinion, he 
was engaged in a gigantic transaction whereby 
hetransferred tothe United States Steel Corpora- 
tion certain lands said to contain from 300 
million to 500 million tons of iron ore. Less 
than ten years ago, he bought those lands for 
a song, not dreaming that they concealed a 
twenty-year ore supply for the United States. 

Is it not possible that in the untouched 
wildernesses of Idaho, Wyoming, or Arizona, 
some other J. J. Hill may stumble upon another 
twenty-five or fifty-year ore supply for the great 
steel industries of the United States? And there 
are vast unused coal fields in Canada. Has not 
Mr. Hill based his calculations upon the well- 
known supply and the present demand? The 
total pig-iron production of the United States 


in 1905 amounted to about 23 million tons. In 


1895 it was but 9} million tons. If the same 
ratio of expansion be carried on for the next 
fifty years, the annual production will be more 
than go million tons, and exhaustion will be- 
come a living question of the hour. 

Luckily, civilization has ways of its own 
to meet such contingencies. The growth of 
the world’s industry is not uniform. The on- 
ward march is varied by periods of retrogression, 
periods of stagnation, periods of rest. New 
areas of life’s necessities are opened up by 
the ever-restless pioneers. New discoveries 
relieve the strain upon resources of one kind,then 
of another. If exhaustion of the iron mines 
should even remotely be threaiened, prices 
would automatically rise, thereby creating a 
field for new discovery. 

Mr. Hill’s contribution to the “‘literature of 
exhaustion” is interesting, but hardly accep- 
table as a whole. Learned men, at different 
periods, have sought to demonstrate the impen- 
ding exhaustion of very many things—but the 
earth is a bountiful mother. Science has demon- 
strated that the coal fields of England, the anthra- 
cite mines of Pennsylvania, the forests of the 
pine states, would presently fail of their wonted 
supply for the needs of men. Fifty years ago 
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England was told, and many believed it, that 
the coal supply could not last one hundred years. 
Many times since, the same theory has been 
advanced. Yet England still mines coal, 
fearless of impending depletion. Perhaps the 
spectre of an “‘ironless age” is no more fearful 
a thing than this other spectre of a “coal-less 
England.” 

Yet, in spite of man’s ability to take care of 
himself by invention and adaptation, Mr. Hill’s 
sermon on the need of economy in using our 
resources is good economic doctrine, and there- 
fore good morals. The general soundness of 
it becomes clear when applied, for instance, to 
our timber. 


PATCHING OUR CURRENCY 


HE Special Currency Committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce has 
proposed a cure for the evils of the currency 
system. The suggested plan embraces fea- 
tures entirely at variance with the present laws. 
The most important of. these features may be 
outlined briefly: 

(1) The establishment of a central bank of . 
issue, similar to the Bank of Germany or the 
Bank of France, under the control of the 
Government. 

(2) In lieu of the above method, let every 
national bank whose circulation equals 50 per 
cent. of its capital have power to issue notes 
to the extent of 35 per cent. of its capital. 

(3) Repeal the law which restricts the re- 
tirement of national banknotes to $3,000,000 
per month. , 

(4) Future issues of United States bonds 
should not be available as a basis for circulation. 

(5) All treasury funds over and above a 
reasonable working capital should be deposited 
in national banks. 

If these changes were put into effect, the 
entire currency system of the country would be 
altered. It is not likely that the country is 
prepared for any such sweeping change. That 
some of the suggestions will be adopted, and 
that their adoption will go far toward relieving 
the occasional strain of large demand for credit 
and currency, may be taken for granted. 

The proposition for a great central bank is 
a recurring one. The public does not take 
kindly to it. Illogical as it is or may be, 
the experiences of the First and the Second 
Banks of the United States and the bitter and 
destructive opposition of politicians and finan- 
ciers to these institutions, are still held up as a 
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deterrent to the foundation of a central bank 
under government control. Moreover, the 
popular feeling on this point is strongly against 
a step that would tend toward a still greater 
centralization of the banking power—already 
too much concentrated in the hands of three or 
four great interests. 

The other suggested changes are not open 
to such opposition, except as the ultra-conserv- 
atives of the banking world may range them- 
selves against any and all “tinkering” with the 
currency. There is room for much change, 
and it would not be surprising if the Govern- 
ment should go to work to bring about the 
change along the lines suggested in the plan of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


A PLAN TO INCREASE FARM POPULATION 


HE article in this number of the WorRLD’s 
Work by Mr. Ficke, of Iowa, about the 
great hindrance to any movement of a working 
population from the cities to the country has 
the merit of a very definite suggestion. He 
has made a long and thorough study of the 
subject with especial reference to the needs of 
one of our greatest rural states. So long as 
the conditions of life for workingmen on farms 
practically forbid the employment of married 
men, farm labor will be scarce;and much of 
it will be of the less stable and less desirable 
kind. 

Mr. Ficke proposes—for the very brief 
space that his article takes in this number 
prevented the presentation of his suggestion 
of a remedy—that cottages built on farms to 
attract working families should be exempt 
from local taxation. He says: 


‘The erection of homes for the use of farm help would 
be for the common good. Numberless families would be 
taken from overcrowded cities and placed upon God’s 
broad and fertile acres, where their members would be 
filled with new hope, and could lead a self-respecting life. 
Not only the future occupants of these homes, but millions 
of persons in addition would be immeasurably benefited. 
Why then not offer encouragement, of some kind, to those 
who will build these homes? 

“Farmers, when offered encouragement, heretofore 
solved a problem that seemed difficult of solution. West- 
ern farm districts were once the picture of monotony. 
The unbroken lines of the horizon furnished sad proof of 
the total absence of trees. ‘Those would have been called 
idle dreamers who had predicted that these districts could 
be converted into regions of park-like beauty. Yet the 
miraculous happened. Legislatures of many states granted 
long time exemptions, on specified sums, on tax assess- 
ments, for every acre planted in timber. As a result tree- 
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less districts are almost things of the past. Might not 
reasonable tax exemptions, for a limited period, make 
farms devoid of cottages for the use of farm help also 
things of the past, and hasten the reéstablishment of the 
equilibrium between rural and urban populations?” 

The presentation of a general need is one 
thing. A definite plan to supply it—such as 
this—is another thing. 


THE MENACE OF THE DAIRYMAN 


HE truth about tuberculosis in dairy 
cattle has not till now been told. We 

had been lulled by Dr. Koch’s assertion that 
bovine consumption is not transmissible to 
human beings. Now it appears that Pro- 
fessor Koch’s dictum was a hasty conclusion. 
Worse than that, it was a false conclusion. For 
not only is tuberculosis now known to be trans 
missible, but the contagion from cattle is more 
virulent than contagion from a human being. 

The bald statistics of tuberculosis are among 
the most awful facts of life. Of every herd of 
range cattle for beef, two in every 100 are con- 
sumptive. Of every dairy herd that feeds our 
infants and our sick, from ten to ninety in every 
100 are infected. And of every man, woman, 
and child of the human race, one in every seven 
is infected with the contagion. 

These facts suggest the menace of consump- 
tion, and especially of the part that dairy cattle 
play in its spread. Fortunately for the peace 
of mind of the world, methods of eliminating 
tuberculosis in cattle have been perfected. 
Unfortunately these methods are too generally 
ignored, though there are hopeful signs of a 
growing use of them. ‘These methods are, 
first, the discovery of the existence of the disease 
in its earliest stages, by means of the tuberculin 
test. The Government supplies the tuberculin, 
and the test itself is simple and subject only 
to about one per cent. of error. Second: rigid 
separation of healthy from infected herds. 
Third: more sunny and airy winter quarters 
for the cattle. And fourth: cleanliness in 
everything that pertains to dairying. 

So long as tuberculosis in cattle persists, no 
preventive measures can entirely check it 
among human beings. These facts, there- 
fore, call for earnest consideration: that bovine 
consumption is on the increase; that it can be 
eradicated; and that the responsibility for the 
health of humanity rests largely on the owners 
of dairy herds. 

An investigation of this vital subject was 
undertaken by Farming some months ago, and 
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the results appear in its October and November 
issues. These articles show the imminent 
peril of the dairy industry to humanity, 
and point out the remedy. The author, Mr. 
F. E. Bonsteel, was assisted in their preparation 
by Dr. W. K. Jaques—the bacteriologist whose 
work at Chicago was a conspicuous contribution 
to the exposure of insanitary packing of beef— 
and by other eminent authorities throughout the 
country. This related investigation into an even 
more intimate source of infection from cattle 
promises to yield results much more important. 


OUR SCHOOLS AS MODELS FOR ENGLAND 


NE day when Mr. Alfred Mosely, the 

English philanthropist, whose atten- 

tion was attracted to the United States by Mr. 

Gardner Williams, as described elsewhere in 

this magazine, was visiting a Pittsburg factory, 
he said to a young superintendent: 

“What strikes me most about your country 
is that your workshops are filled with college- 
bred young men like you. At home a ’varsity 
man is graduated into a frock-coat and gloves. 
Here he is educated into overalls.” 

“Well?” said the young superintendent. 

“Why, that seems to be the keynote of Amer- 
ican education. It trains for efficiency. And 
the keynote of America seems to be education.” 

The more he studied American life, first on 
a tour with a group of trades-union officers, 
and later with a commission of men prominent 
in the British educational world, the deeper 
became Mr. Mosely’s impression that our 
industrial success is the result of our system of 
education. Very lately he declared: 


“The Americans believe intensely in the education of 
the masses. Three striking features are: first, the large 
amount of money devoted to educational purposes, the 
magnificent buildings, and the lavish equipment; secondly, 
the teachers are enthusiastic; and, thirdly, there is a thirst 
for knowledge shown by pupils of all ages which is largely 
lacking in England.” 

Now, fortified by the reports of the edu- 
cational commission which bear out his ob- 
servation, he has arranged a tour of investi- 
gation in the United States for parties of Eng- 
lish school-teachers. Presumably the teachers 
have read the reports of their superiors, but he 
believes that they will learn more from a two 
weeks’ visit to our schools than from any num- 
ber of volumes of reports. Several thousands 
of teachers have applied for an invitation, from 
whom five hundred in different parts of Eng- 
land will be selected. Groups of fifteen or 
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twenty will come over at a time, at the rate of 
about one hundred a month. They will ex- 
amine the New York schools, and then some 
will go east, some west, and some south. Each 
party will spend about twelve days in the coun- 
try at Mr. Mosely’s expense. Every teacher 
will write a report on returning, and suggest 
in the light of experience, ways in which the 
admittedly bad English system of education 
can be improved. 

So medizval is the English common school 
system that Great Britain can hardly be said, 
in one sense, to have popular training at all. 
The visiting teachers can learn something from 
even our poorest city schools, and much from 
the better schools, like those of Menominee, 
Wisconsin, in the Middle West. But now 
that our schools are in a fair way to become 
models for a foreign nation, we might well 
engage in their long needed improvement. 
When our country schools give as good a train- 
ing as our best city schools, and our city schools 
pay as much attention to hygiene as they do 
to perfection in the three R’s—for both objects 
are compatible—we shall be prouder of them. 


THE MURDEROUS PERIOD IN RUSSIA 


STOLYPIN, Count Witte’s successor 

e as Russian Premier, has frankly said 

in an interview: “The task I have before me 

is one which can hardly be done by any human 

hand.” His is surely the most unenviable 
eminence in the world. 

Count Witte failed not only on account of 
the inherent difficulty of the task of governing 
Russia with the bureaucracy still in power 
behind him, but also because he could not 
command the loyalty of any party. He had 
made his career by intrigue, and nobody 
trusted him. M. Stolypin is a far better, if 
less astute man. He is the only member of 
the old Cabinet who made himself heard and 
respected before the Duma. 

But his programme, which is logical, is now 
impossible. It comes too late. Over and over 
again he has said that he favors reforms. He 
has promised in good faith to carry out the 
liberal promises of the Czar. “But first,” he 
says, ‘“‘we must have order in the Empire. 
No reform can be carried out so long as vio- 
lence continues.” ‘True enough; but violence 
begets violence. All parties in Russia have 
now become more or less violent, and the Gov- 
ernment also is everywhere a party to violence. 
The state of things, therefore, is practically 
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civil war, but civil war that is unorganized. 
The general joy at the death of Trepoff, the 
reactionary commander of St. Petersburg, who 
was thought to be the best embodiment of the 
cruelty of the old régime that these turbu- 
lent times brought forth, and the well-nigh 
successful effort to kill the Premier with a 
bomb when his house was shattered and his 
children wounded, show the deliberate, deter- 
mined, and continuous policy of the terrorists 
and their allies. Just as bad—or worse—is 
the continued policy of repression by the 
Government. There is abundant evidence 
of the Government’s instigation of “‘ pogroms.” 
The revolution, if that be a proper name for it, 
has taken the form of a civil war without the 
frankness and organization of war. No won- 
der a distinguished Russian spoke of it as an 
ineffective revolution under an_ incapable 
government. 


JAPAN A NATIONAL TRUST 


ITH the recent war now practically for- 
gotten in the ‘‘instant need of things,” 
the Japanese Government has committed itself 
to a scheme of industrial expansion which is 
practically the nationalization of the means of 
acquiring wealth. It kas already begun taking 
over the railroads of the country. It is pro- 
posing to combine with private capital to con- 
trol the mines, the forests, and the railroads, 
and the whole industrial development of Man- 
churia. It has made provision for financing 
a combination of cotton manufacturing com- 
panies and other exporting enterprises which 
aim to capture the export trade to Manchuria 
and Korea. It will lend $3,000,000 at 4} per 
cent. and return 4 of one per cent. as a bonus 
to any company that does a notably large 
business. It proposes to organize a govern- 
mental purchasing department that shall buy 
raw materials and sell them to private con- 
cerns—a device of wholesale buying on an un- 
precedented scale to effect economies in the 
nation’s manufacturing. Our Consul-General 
at Tokyo, Mr. Henry B. Miller, calls the whole 
undertaking ‘‘one of the greatest experiments 
in the world’s history in the relations between 
government and industry.” It is all that. 

If the scheme be carried out in full, the trusts 
cannot own the nation because the nation will 
own the trusts. Will Japan avoid the economic 
problems of the Western nations by becoming 
at one leap itself a trust and a cooperative 
community at the same time? 
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If so, whatever may be the ultimate effect on 
its social organization, we may look sharply to 
our Oriental trade. Korea is now a Japanese 
province. The underlying cause of the war 
with Russia was a need of more territory for 
the teeming population of Japan; and, with 
better fortune than the Elder Statesmen could 
have forseen, Manchuria has become subject 
to Japanese control and colonization. One 
of the most important objects of the national- 
ization of industry and commerce is to capture 
the markets of these Japanese colonies. Al- 
ready Japan has borrowed half a billion 
dollars from other nations, largely from the 
United States and Great Britain; it has 
borrowed as much more at home; and it will 
cost $200,000,000 to take over all the rail- 
roads. Saddled with these financial burdens, the 
Government must conduct a business campaign 
as vigorous as its wonderful military cam- 
paign. With the marvelous Japanese ‘‘team- 


work” to count on, this huge national trust 
will be a more formidable rival for our exporters 
to compete with in the Orient than the Germans 
or the British could dream of being. 
fight on its own ground. 


For it will 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE POOR 


R. LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, of Boston, 

has made a thoughtful suggestion about 

what is usually called ‘‘industrial”’ insurance— 
that is, life insurance taken for small amounts 
and paid for in small weekly instalments. This 
“industrial” insurance now costs the insurers 
proportionately twice as much as the holder of 
an ordinary policy pays. In one company 
that sells both kinds, for example, an “‘indus- 
trial” policyholder beginning at twenty-one 
pays as the total of his weekly contributions 
$31.20 a year for a policy of $984, whereas the 
ordinary policyholder pays only $16.55 a year 
for a policy of $1,000. This proportion holds 
for policies of smaller amounts, which make up 
the bulk of the industrial business, for the 
average amount of the policies is only $140. 
At least two-thirds of them, moreover, lapse 
within three years after issue. Of all the 
“industrial” policies in the three big insurance 
companies that do most of the business, only 
one-eighth of those terminating in 1go04 ter- 
minated by payment to the policyholder. Or, 
to suggest the situation in another way, indus- 
trial policyholders in Massachusetts alone paid 
the companies more than fifty-eight million 
dollars in fifteen years and received back less 
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than six million. Poor working people, in brief, 
are paying from their earnings in driblets of 
a few cents a week hundreds of millions of 
dollars for which they get small return. 

The trouble is, of course, not so much that 
anybody is making the stupendous profits 
that this system hints of, as that the carrying 
on of the business is extraordinarily expensive. 
The stockholders receive very large, but not 
astounding, dividends; not many large salaries 
are paid to officers; yet, whereas the expenses 
of the ‘‘Big Three” ordinary companies was 
only 23 per cent. of the premium receipts in 
1904, the expenses of the three big industrial 
companies, the Prudential, the Metropolitan, 
and the John Hancock, was 37 per cent. It 
is the system itself that is costly. ‘The expenses 
are the commissions paid to the agents who 
make weekly rounds to collect the ten, fifteen, 
and twenty-five cent premiums, and the sal- 
aries of superintendents and clerks who take 
care of the business. ‘These employees are not 
paid much, but there is such an army of them 
that their compensation every year amounts to 
millions. A pathetic waste of human energy 
this! One large class in the community toiling 
hard for poor pay to no other purpose than to 
gain a bare living from the pennies of people 
who can ill afford to part with them; and of 
the millions of contributors of the pennies the 
luckiest pay unduly high for what they get, and 
the others simply give away money they cannot 
spare to support the system that gives them an 
inadequate return. 

Now Mr. Brandeis suggests that the savings 
banks issue industrial policies on the same 
terms as they receive deposits. Life insurance 
computations are scientifically made. Indeed, 
there is less risk about an insurance business 
than about any phase of banking. The savings 
banks, not being obliged to send out collectors, 
could conduct their insurance activities with 
very little additional staff or additional expense. 
They could offer more attractive and far cheaper 
insurance than is offered now by the industrial 
companies. A bill is to be introduced at the 
next session of the Massachusetts legislature 
to permit savings banks to do this, and the 
experiment will be watched with interest. 


WASTE ENERGY AND THE IDEAL TOWN 
ROFESSOR LUCY M. SALMON, of 
Vassar College, lately formulated a practi- 
cal plan to make an ideal town—“‘clean, well- 
sprinkled streets, with well-cared-for shadetrees; 
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“as most of them do. 
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no bill-boards; vacant lots turned into attrac- 
tive squares; benches at intervals along the 
roadside; backyards made beautiful; flower- 
boxes in windows; recreation piers; play- 
grounds, for ‘the boy without a playground 
is father to the man without a job’; cheap 
clubs to take the place of saloons.” 

But the excellence of this programme ‘is 
fortified by the further suggestion that 
women’s clubs of all sorts take the work up, 
Here is a task for the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, and for all other sorts of 
clubs. The success of village improvement 
societies has been the work chiefly of women. 
Almost any town or small city in the land 
could be made more attractive and life would 
run on a higher level by persistent, concerted 
work toward such a plan. If there are bridge- 
whist clubs that long for a better life (as most 
of them ought), Miss Salmon has shown the 
way to attain it. 


TO THE READER, IF HE WILL 


HE Wortp’s Work begins its seventh 
year with some humble pride in the 
constant increase in the number of its readers 
and in many other evidences of its growing 
influence. American magazines of every type 
are now come up from the old-time excellent 
monthly of all-round entertainment, with its 
love stories and sketches of travel written for 
home-keeping spinsters, to your most yellow 
monthly, which has superseded without im- 
proving on the dime novel—with the difference, 
too, that your dime novel was written for boys 
in their teens, whereas your yellow magazine 
is written for the credulous and excitable and 
immature of all ages. They come—and they 
go, this blessing and this pest of monthlies; 
and the man is hard to please who cannot find 
one to his taste. 

But a most noteworthy fact is that, since this 
magazine began to try to interpret the best 
forms of American activity, the literature of 
this nature has grown amazingly. Some of it 
is good and much of it is inaccurate, as must 
needs be in a craft that is yet new. 

But the fundamental] idea of THE Wortp’s 
Work has proved itself sound—that the most 
interesting and helpful things in the world are 
the things that good and capable men are now 
doing; that the best inspiration comes from the 
honest work of those who toil with us in our 
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own interesting land and era. And the mani- 
fold interpretation of present life in its most 
helpful and cheerful activities will continue to 
make this magazine. Its editors and writers 
are just beginning to learn how to do their 


task. If their work has yielded them so much 


enjoyment these five years, and if the help 
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investment starts 


RACTICALLY all 
Pp with the savings bank. Now and 


again a man makes money suddenly, 
or inherits it, and thereby becomes an investor 
on a large scale, but such a man is the exception. 
The rule is that a man is a saver of money 
before he is an investor in securities or property. 
Herein lies the answer to the question so often 
asked: “What shall I do with my small 
savings ?” 

Many methods present themselves to the 
ordinary earner of money whereby he can put 
aside his surplus. There have been enumer- 
ated over forty forms of co-operative, mutual, 
benefit, savings, and other similar associa- 
tions scattered over the United States. They 
will take the smallest savings, or the largest. 
Many of them are perfectly honest in intent. 
Some of them have become so wealthy that 
they may be esteemed perfectly safe. 

Yet these associations, guilds, or companies 
—they go by many names—cannot usually 
be called a proper medium for the putting aside 
of savings. The reason is that in almost every 
case the success or failure of the concern depends 
upon the ability and the honesty of some in- 
dividual or individuals. In consequence, 
there is no uniformity of method in their ad- 
ministration, no legal limitation upon their 
use of funds entrusted to them, no hard and 
fast code of laws that shall ensure to the de- 
positor the safety of his money. 

It is astonishing how little inroad has been 
made upon the business of the savings bank by 
this host of new savings institutions that has 
grown up within the past ten years of high 
prosperity. The sober common sense of the 
people has refused to listen to the voice of the 
charmer who was ready to promise returns at 
least 25 per cent. higher than the savings bank, 
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and pleasure that it has given to its readers have 
been half as great as many of them say, what 
joy we shall all have in the next half-decade 
of much better work and, no doubt, of an even 
more interesting period of activity! For this 
is a time when it is good to be alive, with a 
clear, helpful purpose and an energetic mood. 
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“with equal security.”” The business of saving 
banks in the United States at the close of 
business on June 30, 1905, and at the end of 
the fiscal year 1895 may be briefly compared 
in the following way: 


Average 
$423.74 
378.31 


No. of banks 
1905 1237 
1895 980 


Depositors 
7,096,229 
4,875,519 


Deposits 
$3,261,236,110 
1,844,357,798 








Increase 257 $1,416,878,321 2,820,710 $ 45.43 


These figures are an index of prosperity. 
They show that there are nearly 3,000,000 
more persons who came to be savers of money, 
who became the possessors of “‘ bank accounts,”’ 
within that ten-year period. 

More than that, these figures should raise, 
in the mind of every man and woman who con- 
siders them, certain intimate questions. If 
the reader be neither the owner of a bank ac- 
count nor the owner of investments in other 
forms, they should bring humility to him. 
They mean that there are very nearly 8,000,000 
people in the United States who have outstripped 
him in the race. They mean that almost one 
out of every ten men, women, and children in 
this country is wealthier, and therefore stronger, 
than he is. 

This is a question that comes home especially 
to the young men and the young women who 
earn wages. Not one out of a thousand of 
these is in a position to invest for himself or 
herself, even if the savings from the monthly 
or weekly salary permitted it. The real 
question is whether or not to save; and, that 
decided, how to carry out the decision. 

As to the desirability of saving money no 
one will raise a question. The very statement 
that it is desirable is trite. How, then, can 
it be done? Mr. Andrew Carnegie has pub- 
lished the simplest recipe that has so far found 
its way into print: 
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“The best way to accumulate money is to 
resolutely save and bank a fixed portion of 
your income, no matter ho-y small the amount.” 

It may be noted that Mr. Carnegie’s recipe is 
simply to put the money in the bank. He does 
not say what kind ofa bank. That is the ques- 
tion to be decided by every depositor of money. 
If the saver have accumulated as much as 
$100, he may choose from a great variety of 
banks. If he have nothing but a dollar bill 
and a good intent, his choice is practically 
limited to the savings banks and the building 
and loan associations. 

It is not the purpose of this article to belittle 
the building and loan associations. At the 
close of 1905 there existed in the United States 
over 5,200 of these institutions, holding over 
$600,000,000 of assets belonging to over 
1,600,000 people. There are more than four of 
these institutions to one savings bank. In the 
state of Pennsylvania there were at that date 
1,223 associations with 319,459 members, to 13 
savings banks with 426,113 depositors. An 
institution that has grown to this importance 
is deserving of consideration. 

But the one great advantage of the savings 
bank over all other forms of investment for 


small savings is that it is regulated by law 
more carefully than is any other form of bank- 


ing institution. This is a general statement, 
and must be taken by every reader as an invi- 
tation to study carefully the laws under which 
the savings banks of his state carry on their 
business. For the laws that regulate the 
savings banks in their investment of funds 
are state laws, and vary in each state of the 
Union. 

In New York the savings banks come almost 
as close to absolute safety as it is possible to 
come, and yet afford to the banks such free- 
dom in investment and in the use of the deposits’ 
as will permit the payment of over 3 per cent. 
to depositors. The average rate paid by these 
banks in 1905 was 3.33 per cent. Many of 
them are now paying 4 per cent. to their de- 
positors. Quite recently there developed a 
strong tendency toward the 4 per cent. rate, 
and some of the oldest and most conservative 
of the banks adopted that rate. It may be 
taken for granted that the savings bank de- 
positor in the state of New York can get 4 per 
cent. on his money. The oldest and probably 
the strongest of the Ohio banks pay 4 per cent. 
The average rate runs from a minimum of 
about 3 per cent., the rate in New Jersey and 
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Minnesota, to 4.50 per cent, the rate in West 
Virginia. 

To take up in detail the laws that safeguard 
these investments would be beyond the scope 
of this article. It is enough to sound the note 
of caution. Blind deposits of savings in a 
savings bank are no wiser than blind invest- 
ments of funds in securities. Every depositor 
should know whether or not the state in which 
he lives throws proper safeguards around his 
deposits. In the panic of 1893 the state of 
New Hampshire recorded more failures of 
savings banks than any other Eastern state. 
The commission that investigated the matter 
reported as the sole reason for this unenviable 
distinction the fact that prior to 1892 there had 
been no laws regulating the investment of 
savings bank funds in that state. One insti- 
tution was found that had a very large propor- 
tion of its deposits invested in stocks and bonds 
of the Sioux City stock yards, investment 
companies, and other concerns, over 50 per 
cent. of which were in default. 

Yet, to this day, there are states in which 
the investment of savings bank funds is left 
to the discretion of the president and directors. 
In such states, the savings bank is a pitfall, 
nothing less. It has the name of safety 
without the substance. 

The answer to the question, “Is the savings 
bank safe ?”’ is, therefore, “It is safe if the laws 
of your state are properly drawn to make it 
safe. You must first seek out an authority 
and discover whether or not you live in a 
state where the interests of the depositor are 
safeguarded by proper legislation.” 

In general, it may be said that the Eastern 
States have laws relative to investment of 
savings bank funds that fairly well safeguard 
the depositor; the Middle States are less 
careful, with the possible exception of Ohio; 
while most of the Western and Southern States 
leave much to be desired on this point. There 
are flaws even in the laws of New York, the 
most carefully regulated of all the states, but 
they cannot be called serious enough to vitiate 
the whole savings bank structure. 

Granted that one lives in New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio, or any other 
state whose laws shall be found sufficient to 
safeguard the depositor, the regular deposits 
of savings to be left to pile up their compound 
interest over a series of years shows quite 
remarkable results. A simple table showing 
the results from such deposits in a savings 
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bank paymg 4 per cent. per annum, com- 
pounded twice a year, is as follows: 
40 years 


$5177 
1174 


One dollar For 5 years Io years 20 years 
Per week 203: 50 $1614 
Per month 66 147 366 
Roughly speaking, this table can be indefinitely 
extended by doubling the amounts for two 
dollars, trebling them for three dollars, etc. 
Such an account is a profitable investment. 


AN OBJECTION TO ALL REFORMS 


For the earner of small wages, or for those who 
cannot save any great amount out of large 
wages, there is no more certain method known 
to the world of finance by which one may be- 
come an investor. 

The one question to be settled is whether 
or not the State laws are sufficiently strict to 
ensure the safety of the bank under all cir- 
cumstances. 
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HUMOR AND PHILOSOPHY”“WHICH MAY EXPLAIN THE 


SLOW 


PROGRESS OF MANY 


WORTHY MOVEMENTS 


BY 


TUDOR JENKS 


WAS born with a natural. tendency 
I toward every species of reform. It 

was sufficient that any cause should 
be advocated before me with the proper amount 
of enthusiasm for me to consider seriously 
the adoption of it as a life-mission. I was a 
natural prey for every sort of tract, and a com- 
plete resumé of my successive religious views 
might be used for a composite photograph of 
a World’s Congress of Religions. 

At another time I should take pleasure in 
tracing this catholicism of view to its cause, 
and in determining whether it was the result 
of mental weakness or (as I prefer to think) 
the outcome of a liberal breadth of mind; but 
at present it is rather my purpose to show 
why, in spite of a number of attacks, I have 
passed a certain part of my life—much the 
larger part, if I may trust the tables of life- 
expectation—and yet skilfully avoided the 
advocacy of any reform for long at a time. 

There has been only one serious objection 
to each reform in turn as it presented itself. 
In every case I have found the theory delight- 
ful, and have longed to make it my own; but 
also, in every case, I have been saved by the 
reformers themselves. In short, the trouble 
with each reform has been the advocates of it. 
So long as it could be approached as a set of 
mental ideas, there was something delightful in 
the thought of becoming one of the elect of the 
earth—of separating one’s self from the oppor- 
tunists; of joining some devoted band of mar- 
tyrs; of living and (theoretically, of course) dy- 


ing for a cause. But just as I have reached 
the full flush of youthful enthusiasm, it has 
always been my fate to be presented to some 
light of the new faith, some enthusiast whose 
ideas seemed to fit him little better than his 
clothes; whose extravagancies of speech or of 
manner matched his extravagancies of hair; 
who was so absorbed in his own peculiar cult 
as to be entirely oblivious to the many advan- 
tages derivable from enlisting me in it. And 
it may be that in my wounded self-esteem lies 
the secret of the repugnance which the re- 
former has aroused against the reform. 

When strenuous young men approach me 
in my hours of ease and argue vociferously 
that it is my duty to attend primaries, to go to 
the polls, and otherwise conduct myself as a 
good citizen should, I never argue with them; 
but, while accepting all their propositions, I 
ingeniously evade all the obligations that should 
follow. There is no doubt that they are right 
in their statement of the citizen’s obligations, 
and if one chose to give up good hours to 
confuting these enthusiastic young men, one 
might yield at once all for which they contend 
on the political side of the subject, but beg 
leave to ask them whether the duty of the good 
citizen begins and ends with his political 
relations. One might inquire whether there 
are not other things beside the government 
of their fellowmen that require the citizen’s 
attention. Why not, for instance, make a 
comparison between the effects of good 
literature upon the ethical state of a nation 
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and the effects of political parties, be they never 
so honestly conducted? It would be possible 
to enter into a cross-examination of these same 
reformers as to what part, if any, they had 
taken in the artistic, dramatic, or musical side 
of the national life. It seems to me that it 
would not be difficult to compose a formidable 
list of the obligations of the citizen, and to 
show that political obligations cut relatively 
a rather small figure in the numerous obligations 
composing the whole duty of man toward 
his fellows. 

Political reform has been instanced merely 
because it is that with which most are familiar. 
But the same narrow absorption that makes 
a bore of the political reformer is only too likely 
to be found in the advocates of woman’s rights, 
the single tax, vegetarianism, occultism, the 
simple life, spelling reform, and all the other 
isms used as goads to prod poor mankind out 
of its comfortable jog-trot. Reformers are 
so very one-sided. 

It is impossible for some of us, at least, either 
to answer or to abide the arguments of the 
S. P. C. A. One reads with properly humane 
shudders of the tortures of poor dogs, cats, 
or horses, and is on the point of sending in his 
very small contribution and enrolling himself 
for the crusade, when his eye lights in his 
daily paper upon an item concerning some 
absurdly luxurious home for destitute cats, 


and he immediately draws back from the awful . 


gulf of bathos into which he had almost pre- 
cipitated himself. It is so impossible to draw 
the line; and the drawing of lines is such a 
nuisance! 

We should to-day be well on toward the 
millennium if it were not that the reformers 
drive away all those whom the reform attracts. 
It is not very many years ago that woman’s 
suffrage overcame like a summer dream not 
only the rest of the community, but a corpor- 
ation in which I had many friends. It is a 
company in which there are a large number of 
women employed, and every woman, to a man, 
became a fierce advocate of immediately ad- 
mitting women to the suffrage. Each devoted 
male victim was looked upon as an advance- 
post to be captured at any expenditure of talk. 
It is fair to say that the resistance was vigorous, 
and after a prolonged campaign it was found 
that, although the body of the enemy had 
escaped, five names had been added to the 
roll. When the petitions had been forwarded 
to the legislatures, there was a certain curiosity 
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among the survivors to ascertain just which 
arguments had been effective in the bringing 
to book those who had fallen in the fray. A 
few of my friends, without attracting the at- 
tention of the Amazons, sequestered the five 
signers and forced from their unwilling lips 
an account of their fall. The catalogue, with 
annotations, was about as follows: 

Number One was a mild-mannered widower 
of a nervous disposition, and absolutely without 
convictions on the subject one way or an- 
other. He explained that his principle in life 
was, “Oh, give ’em anything they ask for; 
what difference does it make?” He added, 
however, in an agitated tone, that he was 
‘“‘mighty sorry he did it if anybody objected.” 
Number Two blushed deeply and finally con- 
fessed that he had signed the petition with 
the object of pleasing his wife, but had dis- 
covered shortly afterward that nothing was less 
to her taste than woman suffrage. He also 
eagerly inquired whether there was any way 
of withdrawing his name. Number Three 
admitted his signature unblushingly, said that it 
was given voluntarily, and boasted in a bare- 
faced manner that he’d “rather sign it twenty 
times than hear them talk.”” Number Four 
likewise admitted his crime, but claimed in 
extenuation that he had subsequently re- 
pented and scratched it out. Number Five 
was the sort of man who saves time by signing 
every petition that is presented to him, with- 
out reading it. 

The trouble with reforms is invariably the 
reformers; and I wish respectfully to suggest 
to all those whose mission it is to better man- 
kind that they. commit their thoughts to writing, 
and forward them in due course of mail to such 
organs as will put the arguments into cold type. 
The advantage of type is that it never wears 
reform costumes; is always habited in a decent 
suit of black; never goes on talking when the 
object of the reform wishes to drop the sub- 
ject; and is by its very nature confessedly 
devoted to a single topic; whereas, the human 
reformer, by his nature as a human being, 
invariably presents himself in a narrowed and 
stunted guise when he appears solely as a living 
mouthpiece of the reform. 

It is all very well in the pages of history to 
know the Gracchi; but, reading between the 
lines, one may suspect that both of the Gracchi 
made themselves in real life egregious bores. 
This is not to say that they were in the wrong: it 
is only to recognize that they were men of one 
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idea; and there is sufficient moral obliquity in 
all mankind to resent the assumption of moral 
superiority, no matter how well founded, and 
to rejoice to read that the reformer has been 
dropped in the horse-pond, or has disappeared 
over the horizon with no better steed than a 
wooden rail. I would give much to consult 
Xantippe’s diary, it being understood, of course, 
that she kept a diary and confided to it her 
impressions of Socrates. 

Imagine, if you can, your own sensations 
upon being stopped on a beautiful summer day 
under the blue skies of Athens by a bald-headed, 
snub-nosed, stout, and persistent individual, 
having a cold gray eye, and gifted with the 
power of asking apparently innocent questions 
which led you on step by step into a mass of 
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contradictory absurdities from which there was 
no escape save by bodily flight; and imagine 
being jeered by the smug followers of your 
ingenious and heartless tormentor. Would 
you not rejoice when you learned later that the 
overwhelming power of the people, acting 
through its duly constituted authorities, had 
presented the cup of hemlock to this egregious 
and accomplished bore? ‘The occasional im- 
planting of ennui by hearing of the “Just 
Aristides” was a trifle to the seeds of hatred 
which the Socratic method must have sown 
broadcast throughout the Athenian populace. 

There is only one thing which would possibly 
convert me to a belief in the many reforms of 
the day, and that is the apostasy and opposition 
of the active reformers. 


THE MACKAY MEMORIAL STATUE 


MR. GUTZON BORGLUM’S WORK IN ‘RENO, NEVADA, THAT PORTRAYS 


IN BRONZE 


THE BEST TYPE OF THE AMERICAN MINER, AS WELL 


AS A LIKENESS OF THE BONANZA KING OF THE COMSTOCK LODE 


BY 


ELIOT 


STATUE in bronze of John W. 
A Mackay, by Mr. Gutzon Borglum, 
was shown privately at the sculptor’s 

studio in New York for some days in October 
before being sent on to Reno, Nevada. It will 
be placed immediately in front of the new School 
of Mines of the State University of Nevada, 
which was erected by the joint contribution 
of the widow and son of Mr. Mackay. To this 
commemorative foundation the Mackay statue 
is appropriately added by the same contributors. 
The statue is surely a spirited likeness of 
the man caught at a happy moment of expres- 
sion. In the closing years of his life, John 
Mackay had ceased to be a great moving figure 
in mining. He had other and varied interests, 
and he was particularly absorbed in the direc- 
tion and extension of a great telegraph system 
of which he was president. He would not be 
ranked or remembered as one of the foremost 
pioneers in telegraphy. In this field he was 
simply one of the chief executives in the ex- 
pansion of attainments already achieved. It 


LORD 


is as a miner, as the man who above all others 
was the prime mover in the development of 
deep underground mining in America, that he 
was chiefly distinguished. This was rightly 
recognized by his widow and son in their choice 
of portrayal. The sculptor, Mr. Gutzon 
Borglum, has shaped in clay and cast in bronze 
John Mackay as I knew him best, standing 
strong and sturdy in the simple miner’s dress, 
which he had put on so many thousand times 
when he was going down the shaft into his 
mines and tramping through their drifts and 
cross-cuts. His blue flannel shirt is open at 
the throat; his clay-stained trousers are tucked 
into his heavy boots; in one hand he grips the 
handle of a pick, and in the other clutches’ 
a fragment of ore. His bare head is thrown 
back a little, with chin up-tilted, poised freely 
on the supple column of his neck. So he looks 
as I have seen him over and over again, when 
the world was hailing him as the chief of the 
“bonanza kings.” 

Mackay, by the way, never fancied that title. 
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It was too flamboyant to suit him—a parade 
in the world’s eye of his vast fortune and 
nothing.else. Otherwise there was no offense 
in it. Bonanza is simply the Spanish-Mexican 
word for good luck or good fortune. It found, 
,naturally enough, a ready attachment to a 
dazzling chunk of luck, the uncovering of a 
rich ore body in a mine, and soon to the ore 
itself. No such mammoth of its kind had ever 
been mined as “The Big Bonanza of the Big 
Four”—Mackay, Fair, Flood, and O’Brien— 
in their Comstock Lode mines, the Consol- 
- idated Virginia, and the California, in the heart 
of the Virginia Range in western Nevada. 
Hence the title of king was slapped on with 
rollicking Western humor, and the Big Four 
wore it with more or less indifference. 

What distinction, if any, did John Mackay 
really seek? I may tell now for the first time 
what he himself told me, when we were tramp- 
ing through one of the hot and dripping drifts 
in his Big Bonanza. 

“That ‘Bonanza King’ is stuff,” he said. 
“Tt makes nothing of me but a millionaire-with 
a swelled head. When General Grant made 
his trip around the world, you remember, he 
took a day off to look over our mines on the 
Comstock. I took him through myself, and 
he told me that it was the most wonderful 
sight that he had seen in any part of the world, 
and that I might be proud to be the master 
and director of the greatest mining enterprise 
on earth. That did touch me. Any man 
might be proud of that, coming as it did from 
Grant’s mouth, which never slopped over.” 

Is something of this conscious pride and 
power shown in the.sculptured face? I think 
so, but not arrogantly, or it would not be a 
likeness of John Mackay. In all the years I 
knew him—and for- two years on the Com- 
stock Lode I was with him almost every day 
I never heard him recall Grant’s appreciation 
again or say a word in glorification of his 
own work. He was content to let it speak for 
him. In the history of the world’s work it fills 
a splendid chapter, more lasting than the bronze 
from which his commemorative statue is 
cast. 

There is a prevailing gravity in the face, too, 
approaching even to sadness. This may seem 
odd, but it is surely lifelike. There is no 
gloom in it—no affectation of dignity or 
reserve. John Mackay had a rooted contempt 
for pretence or posing of any kind. He was 
at all times, and in every company, one of the 


most thoroughly natural men whom I ever 
knew. I never saw him sullen or even sulky 
for a moment. But he was a sober-faced 
man habitually. He had a good sense of 
humor and relished a good story or comical 
scene, but I cannot remember when he ever 
laughed loudly. There was often a swift, 
pleasant gleam in his eyes, when he was off 
duty, and the corner of his mouth had at times 
a jolly or quizzical twist; but it was rare to see 
the whole of his face relax into a broad smile. 

There was reason enough and to spare for 
this soberness, when he was the paraded ‘“‘bo- 
nanza king.” Ihave heard him say that he was 
more than willing to turn over his job to any 
fault-finder who could and would do what he 
was doing every day and night of his life on 
the great Lode. I have no doubt that he meant 
what he said, for he had then reached and 
passed the zenith of his success. The big 
bonanza was nearly scooped out, and he knew 
it. The yield already in hand had been enor- 
mous, even though it fell short of preposterous 
forecasts. Mackay never professed to know 
what was out of sight in his mines, and was 
never carried away by the visions of specu- 
lators. But he could point to a pile which, as 
he once remarked, would have rebuilt Trinity 
Church in New York from basement to spire 
top in solid silver. Thus his fortune and 
achievement were secure. Why then should 
he labor on, in ceaseless discomfort at best, 
and with deadly peril hanging over him and 
his fellow miners in the depths of his vast 
mines? 

For the Big Bonanza was then a chasm, 
hundreds of feet in width and many hundreds 
of feet in length, blasted out, of the mammoth 
lode to a depth of more than 2,000 feet from 
the surface. It reeked with intolerable heat 
in mid-winter in spite of the continual inrush 
of chilling air driven down the shafts by 
machine blowers of the largest type. Scalding 
water lay in pools at the bottom of the shafts 
and dripped from the rocks and clay of the mine 
levels. The air in the deep levels was so 
scorching that the miners worked almost stark 
naked in shifts of eight hours, wearing only 
a small breech-cloth and shoes. In cutting 
“fa winze,”’ once, where a machine drill could 
not be used, I saw the men working “thirteen 
toa pick.” That means four minutes an hour 
for each man in the eight-hour shift. After 
two minutes work at the face of the cutting, 
every man staggered back to stand under the 
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cold water spout of a pipe from the surface, 
and half an hour later took his turn again for 
two minutes only. In those depths water boiled 
at 188° Fahr., and the air, in spite of the blow- 
ers, would run up to 135° Fahr.,and much higher 
in the stagnant places. In one year of exact 
record, thirteen men were scalded to death, 
and thirty-four were stifled. 

But this was of slight account to the ardent 
miners. “Damn the heat!” said Mackay. 
“Give me the ore and we’ll run our shafts 
down as far as it goes.’’ So, I believe, he 
would, for the passion of the keenest hunt I 
know of was in his blood. But an image of 
the most ghastly peril of all was ever haunting 
him. The slopes of the nearest Sierras had 
been stripped of trees to fill up the stupendous 
chasm from which the big bonanza had been 
torn. In the rock-furnace heat, the mon- 
strous mass of timber piled in cribs soon turned 
to tinder. A spark of fire might, at any mo- 
ment, turn the deep levels into an earthly hell, 
with no escape for the mass of miners, and with 
certain ruin of the mine. So it had done in 
the awful fire at the Crown Point Mine on the 
same lode. 

John Mackay knew this well. Yet he went 
down, day and night, into his mines, risking 
his life as coolly as any of his fellow miners, and 
as fully. He spoke to me only once of his risk 
and responsibility, and then very briefly; but 
I think that they were never out of his mind in 
his working hours, at least, and that they 
grizzled his hair if they could not shake his 
nerve. 

Why should he stand fast then so long in 
his exhausting labor of oversight, and in de- 
fiance of peril ? Because he was a master 
miner who had climbed the mining ladder 
from the bottom rung, and knew how to make 
and run a great mine as did few men, because 
he could not pick out a man in whom he could 
put implicit confidence to take his place. 

“The only sure way to make a success in 
mining is to keep your own nose in the ground,” 
he said to me. I think his experience up to 
the end of his life clinched this conviction. 
Moreover, his Comstock Lode mines were 
extraordinarily difficult to operate, and had led 
to the perfection of a remarkable mechanism 
to handle their output and combat the heat 
and flooding of the lower levels. A master 
miner and director of men was surely needed as 
overseer. Mackay was slow, too, to change a 


work which he knew he did masterfully for 
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untried undertakings—for he could never have 
been contented as an idler, and was a_ work- 
ing man to the day of his death. 

There was, moreover, a never-ending temp- 
tation to prolong his stay at the mine. When 
I first saw him, the big bonanza was petering 
out, it is true, but who could say that another 
might not be uncovered by probing deeper 
in the great lode. 

“Tis a-poor man’s pudding just now,” he 
said, “‘but there may be more plums in it ‘than 
we know of to-day.” 

Hunting for these plums at such depth is 
fascinating gambling. So Mackay found it. 
He didn’t care then for any other kind, and I 
think he never did. ‘Why should I bother 
to put a little stake on the turn of a card,” he 
said, ‘‘when I have a chance to watch the deals 
in rock cutting that any hour may turn up a 
bonanza?” So he lingered along on the lode 
and kept on working his mines when the mass 
of speculators had lost heart and quit. 

I have written this to recall in part what 
John Mackay’s greatest work in life was, and 
what should be shown in a lifelike statue of 
him asa miner. I am sure that Mr. Borglum 
has brought to view the real John .Mackay 
far better than I can hope to do in words. 
Everybody who knew him at all knew that he 
was manly, unaffected, and kind-hearted. Few 
could possibly know, even in part, of the depth 
and strength of his feeling for his family, his 
birthplace, and the country of his adoption; 
and only a few knew the pains that he took 
to help those in need who had even the faintest 
claim to appeal to him. In the later years of 
his life he was slow to confide in any one, for 
his confidence had too often been abused. 
With all the apparent simplicity of his char- 
acter to one whom he met casually, he was not 
simple minded, and he certainly did not wear 
his heart on his sleeve. He was always re- 
served in speaking of himself, and there were 
ore reserves in him which he never cared to 
expose. One who knew him much better and 
longer than I, told me that he was more diffi- 
cult to sound than any other man he ever met. 
“Beyond a certain depth, he remains inscru- 
table,”’ he said. 

It is surely a speaking face that the sculptor 
has produced, and there is much in it that may 
challenge certain deciphering. But it is un- 
questionably a capital reproduction in bronze 
of John Mackay, and the figure is worthy to 
stand as the representative miner of America. 






















TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MACHINES NOW 
AND AT WHAT COST THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 


MOTOR-CYCLES—HOW 


A “DEMONSTRATION” AT DENVER, COLO. 


The car is at rest in a vacant lot after being drawn up a 389% grade 
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RUNNING—THE WIDE USE OF 


CARS ARE RUN—SPEEDING UP TO SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR—MORE AUTO- 


MOBILES IN THE UNITED STATES THAN 


BY 


IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY 


M. C. KRARUP 


HERE are now in use 200,000 auto- 
mobiles of one kind or another, 
though it was only twelve years ago 

that the first convincing type was produced. 
Since 1889 inventors had struggled to induce 
the marine gasoline engine to turn two wheels 
of a road vehicle instead of a screw-propeller. 
It did not seem difficult, in theory, but eight 
years elapsed before the first motor-driven 
vehicle proved its worth by running from 
Bordeaux to Paris at a speed of fourteen miles 
an hour, steadily. ‘‘It’s brutal, but it goes,” 
said its designer, Levassor, when he saw it 
returning. Its mechanism was within easy 
reach—a matter of the first importance at the 





time and not negligible yet. It was the fore- 
runner of the 100,000 automobiles of 1906; 
and the majority of 100,000 other motor 
vehicles are modeled on it to some extent, 
though more directly patterned after other 
types of machine. 

The 200,000 machines, including 60,0co 
motor-bicycles worth not more than $200 on 
an average, will scarcely amount to more than 
$200,000,000 in value. With a _ production 
increasing about 25 per cent. every year, they 
represent the output of three years of manu- 
facture. The invested capital in automobile 
building may therefore be estimated at about 
$67,000,000 on the assumption, which holds 
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good approximately in similar industries, that 
the capital reproduces itself, gross, every year. 
The total valuation of the industry to date, in 
rough figures, is about $275,000,000. Yet to 


buy and operate all the automobiles in the 
world would cost less than one fourth of the 
amount spent for alcoholic liquor in the United 
States for one year. 

But the automobile is at present measured 
in sentiment, not in money. It promises more 
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which it was supposed they ought to wear, the 
power mechanism being crammed into a 
carriage of the traditional pattern. Then came 
the first strong type, that of 1894-1895. It had 
the merit that to its frame many styles of clothes 
could be fitted equally well and within the 
same frame changes could be made in the 
mechanism without ripping it to pieces. That 
simplified development immensely. All ve- 
hicles of that type of power mechanism, how- 





ads Blas: 


THE SIMPLIFIED MECHANISM OF MANY AUTOMOBILES 


The engine turns the big disk, which turns the small disk, which turns the wheels by sprocket chains 


than it has achieved in utility; but it has done 
much more than it promised in other respects. 
Road-building, the unification of city and coun- 
try, the industrialization of agriculture, school 
reform, the centralization of retail business by 
the expansion of its zone, the upbuilding of 
international amity, the reconstruction of war- 
and-peace conditions, the extension of the 
boundaries of science—these are but a few 
of its far-reaching results. 

Early automobiles were fitted with the clothes 





ever dressed and for whatever purpose intended, 
became alike in undress, except in size, strength, 
and power. To-day that feature is universal 
among manufacturers. Types have multi- 
plied and subdivided, but that one feature of 
the first strong type of gasoline vehicle has been 
adopted by all of them in one form or another. 
The omnibus, the dray, and the luxurious and 
speedy but heavy limousine are substantially 
the same automobile in different clothes. 

To understand the automobile is to under- 
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stand the chassis (literally sash-frame), that 
which makes it go. As now used, the word 
includes the whole power equipment, steering- 
gear, springs, axles, and wheels. ‘The tailor- 
ing, the body-building, is separate. The 
chassis and the body, one above the other, are 
as distinct from each other as the vehicle and 
the horse, one before the other. The separation 
goes further; trucks are already made in New 
York whose producers put a new engine in the 
vehicle while the old one is being repaired. 
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Thirty thousand Englishmen, mostly young 
but not often of the artisan class, nearly as 
many in France, and perhaps five to ten thou- 
sand in Belgium, Germany, and Italy com- 
bined, share the saddler’s delight in the engine- 
driven bicycle; and not a few women are join- 
ing their ranks. At a cost ranging from $150 


for a single-cylinder machine to $300 for one 
fitted with four cylinders, each of one horse- 
power, the condensed automobile offers practi- 
cally all they could obtain from a luxurious 





A REFINED FOUR-CYLINDER AUTOMOBILE ENGINE 


This is equipped with what is called a self-starting device, which does not require any preliminary turning of a crank 


In motor-bicycles the saddle is the body; the 
rest is all chassis, turned edgewise. 


THE MACHINES ON THE ROAD 


I met a journeyman-saddler at Cologne, 
Germany, with a motor-bicycle of four horse- 
power. “If I want to work in Paris,” he said, 
“TI go there in one day; to Rome in two days; 
to St. Petersburg in three days. I can carry all I 
need in my knapsack, and my club certificate 
saves me nearly all bother at the frontiers.” 


touring-car (at a purchase price of $6,000 and 
an expense account of $200 to $300 per 
month), except carrying capacity, comfort, and 
style. The somewhat democratic host of motor- 
cyclists in Europe is more numerous than the 
main army of automobile owners, but the 
latter of course carry more persons in their 
vehicles. 

In America, Mr. George A. Weyman, in 
1903, and Mr. W. C. Chadcayne, in 1905, have 
crossed the continent on motor-bicycles, re- 
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TOURING-CARS IN FLORIDA 


quiring 48} and 473 days in transit; but both 
were obliged often to trundle their mounts 
before them mile after mile and frequently to 
ride over railway ties, making speed only where 
roads were firm and smooth. The motor- 
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bicycle, admirable as it is, is distinctly a good- 
roads vehicle, and only about 3,000 of them are 
in use in America. 

For comfort and reliability, even on poor 
roads, and for speed mostly according to road 


AN AMERICAN HUNTING-PARTY IN THE CANADIAN WOODS 


The steam touring-car stands admirably the severe test of running over rough country 
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A FUEL-ECONOMY CONTEST 


Each car received two gallons of gasoline and ran until the fuel was exhausted. 
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The air-cooled car is passing 


the heavier stalled cars 


conditions, one turns to the touring-car, in one 
of its many styles. It is furnished open or 
closed, even with seats convertible into bunks; 
or semi-closed with canopy top and side cur- 
tains, or Cape cart extension-top with front 
straps and plate-glass wind-break; driven by 
gasoline engine or by steam; moderately 
powered or a racing machine in disguise. The 
ideal touring-car, according to the award made 
by a jury of experts at the last automobile 
exhibition in Paris, has an engine of 32 horse- 
power and a body weighing 660 pounds; it 
seats four passengers, carries 330 pounds of 
baggage, and runs at a maximum speed of 
thirty-two miles an hour. 

Vehicles of similar type form the main item 
in the $22,000,000 worth of automobiles 





AN ODD RUNABOUT 


The runabout has many styles and is the only class of American 
automobiles sold abroad. This is the first with a gate to the seat 


exported annually from France (mostly to 
England, America, and Germany) and of three 
or four millions from Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. They also constitute the majority 
of the cars made and sold in America for $1,200 
to $5,000 apiece, though cheaper and smaller 
vehicles largely outnumber them here. They 
are by far the commonest form of automobile— 
the same in Shanghai, Bombay, and Melbourne 
as in Buenos Ayres, San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna— 
and they are employed as family carriages for 
city and suburban use quite as much as for 
touring over great distances. ‘Their variations 
are merely technical. All touring-cars, speak- 
ing broadly, accomplish the same work. Even 
the difference between gasoline and steam 





THE LIMOUSINE 


This type of car is fitted out with so many conveniences that it may 
be considered ‘‘the Pullman of the highway” 
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touring-cars has been almost wiped out by the 
uniformity in style and by the use in the steam 
automobile of steam generators.in which scarcely 
any reserve head of steam is stored—all that 
is made is used as fast as a highly variable 
flame of gasoline or kerosene vapor produces it. 


THE HORSELESS VEHICLE IN AMERICA 


America ranks all other countries in the 
number of automobiles made and the number 
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machines and electric carriages. In contrast, 
the American exports of bicycles reached 
$7,000,000 in 1898. Most American makers 
of automobiles have not had time to think of 
exportation as yet. Theynumber 140, but there 
are 500 manufacturers of automobile accessories. 

A parade of the motor vehicles in use in 
America would exhibit the following special 
features: Electric trucks, mostly in large cities; 
electric hansoms for hire, chiefly in New York 





AN AUTOMOBILE BUGGY 


Not a car of an early type, but a recently devised one, that shows how an engine can be introduced into a carriage of 
a conventional style 


in use. Government statistics show that 
21,300 pleasure cars and 1,441 trucks and de- 
livery wagons, valued at $26,600,000, were 
produced in 1905. The year 1906 is credited 
with 25 per cent. more manufactured and with 
80,000 machines in use. The exports in 1905, 
$2,500,000, were almost exclusively small 


City; huge electric “sight-seeing” vehicles, 
with terraced open seats; small electric runa- 
abouts for ladies, mostly in cities not so large as 
to exhaust the batteries by one trip; small steam 
runabouts with boiler, gasoline fire, and without 
condenser, mostly used by mechanics and 
tradesmen in New England; and a multitude of 
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With steel rails twisted and great fissures in the roads, the automobile was the only resource for quick long-distance 
transportation 


struction is used for touring-cars also. Prob- 
ably 30,000 of these runabouts are in the 
hands of their second or third owners, having 


gasoline runabouts used in city and country by 
persons in moderate circumstances. There 
are also many other gasoline vehicles, mostly 
runabouts but some of touring-car size, some 
delivery wagons and small trucks, in which 
the engines are kept at working temperature 
without the use of water for carrying the surplus 
heat away—the first gasoline vehicles success- 
fully using engines without valves and with 
power for each down-stroke of each piston 
(commonin boats). There are also heavy trucks 
with all four wheels driven. In addition, 
America makes nearly all the different styles of 
pleasure automobiles seen in other countries, 
and in 1906 imported nearly 1,000 heavy 
speeding cars at an average cost of $6,500. Out 
of the 80,000 automobiles in America, prob- 
ably 50,000 are “runabouts”—and that term 
now means nothing more than a short low- 
powered machine for two. Usually it has a 
single-cylinder horizontal engine in the middle 
portion of the frame, driving the differential gear 
on the rear axle by a chain. Frequently the 
engine is composed of two cylinders which fire 
at the same time in opposite directions and 
drive by way of the rear axle; but this con- 





“ASSEMBLING ” AN AUTOMOBILE 


The process requires 8 hours and 48 minutes 
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A RACING-CAR BEING DRAWN O 






























been bought at prices ranging from $100 to 
$500. As each new owner wants to get the 
full value out of his car, he drives it as fast as 
it will go or traffic regulations permit, until 
repair-bills become burdensome. As the in- 
come of the owners is often small, the appear- 
ance of these vehicles is often neglected; dirt 
and dust remain on them for months; a tar- 
paulin, stretched underneath the vehicle to 
intercept oil from the machinery and dust 
from the road, hangs baggy and ragged and 
grimy, almost touching the ground. It is 
estimated that 30,000 persons use automobiles 
—many of them touring-cars capable of carry- 
ing a whole family—who never owned horses 
or would have thought of going to the expense 
of keeping a horse and buggy. 


THE DELIGHTS OF A TOURING-CAR 


The work of an automobile is to roll along 
on the road; to go fast or slowly or to stop 
when desired; to ascend or descend hills; and, 
in many cases, to do all of this with a heavy 
load. There is nothing unusual about this; 
the same is done by horses. The sensation 
which arouses enthusiasm for the automobile 
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TREACHEROUS SAND AT ATLANTIC BEACH 


comes almost solely from the introduction of 
the superlative degree of speed and from the 
absence of effort and fatigue. The automobile 
running at two miles a minute on the beach or 
at a mile a minute on a tortuous highway for 
five hours at a stretch; which runs up Mt. 
Penn at Reading, Pa., 800 feet high, by a two- 
mile serpentine road, in eight minutes, or de- 
scends from the top of the Sierras, kept from 
a fatal smash only by the trusty brakes; the 
automobile which plows through the sand of 
deserts, spending its power in lost traction but 
making far better time than the horse; which 
runs for days through drenched clay and mire 
on shelf roads in a pelting rain, or through 
deep snow, or safely draws heavy loads over 
icy pavements where horses constantly stumble; 
the automobile, finally, which in splendor of 
trimmings and varnish glides swiftly and noise- 
lessly in and out of congested traffic, obedient 
to clutch and brake, and, when reaching the 
country road, instantly springs into the higher 
speed which lands its occupants at a country 
residence long before the train—this is a 
vehicle that touches a sympathetic chord in 
most of us. 





TURNING A CORNER IN THE VANDERBILT RACE ON LONG ISLAND 


The automobile, when run at a speed of less than 25 miles an hour, improves poor roads by packing them down; 
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A gasoline automobile of eight years ago, 
with power enough to climb a moderately 
steep hill, could not run any other way than 
fast on a level road without uncomfortably 
shaking the occupants by the surplus power 
of an engine then not under throttle control, 
and subject to violent vibration. Speed be- 
came a virtue from necessity and as was 


cultivated. Speed tests revealed flaws in 
construction and daring in men. Preparations 
for these tests gave rise to nearly all the improve- 
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and numerous scions of aristocracy, for racing 
honors. A series of fatal accidents inter- 
rupted the Paris-Madrid race in 1903 and 
checked the fever for a while, just when means 
had been found for obviating the greatest 
source of danger, the impenetrable dust, by 
treating the roads with petroleum. The highest 
average speed in that race was sixty-four 
miles an hour. Since that time long dis- 
tance races in Europe have been held under 
strict military supervision and over circuits of 





EVEN WOMEN ENTER AUTOMOBILE RACES 


ments. The cult rose to a craze when railway 
speed was exceeded; drivers in the long dis- 
tance races who took chances in running their 
cars into opaque clouds of dust and passed all 
competitors became popular heroes. Young 
American millionaires —a Vanderbilt, a Keene, 
a Count Zabrowski (who lost his life in a hill- 
climbing race at Monte Carlo) went to the 
European races and vied with professional 
chauffeurs as well as with a Baron Rothschild 


roads not exceeding seventy miles, the contes- 
tants passing and repassing until the mileage 
is covered. These relatively short stretches 
have been oiled or tarred in advance, fenced 
at dangerous turns, bridged for pedestrians at 
crossings and patroled during the races; the 
speed record on difficult circuits has risen to 
sixty-one miles an hour in the Grand-Prix race, 
held in France this spring and won by 
Szisz, a Hungarian mechanic in the employ of 

























A GASOLINE TRUCK 
Which delivers pianos within a radius of 60 miles 


Renault. This record was raised to sixty-six 
miles an hour on another circuit. 

The Vanderbilt Cup race, over a distance of 
300 miles, which has now been run three 
consecutive years over a thirty-mile course on 
Long Island, has gathered the best racing men 
and machines at home and from abroad and 
has demonstrated sustained speeds of more than 
fifty-two miles in 1904 and sixty-one in 1905. 
The figures matter little because the same class 
of men and machines reached twice the speed 
in tests held on the hard beach between Or- 
mond and Daytona, Florida, where a winter 
carnival for automobiles has been held in 
recent years. The speed, in the details, ex- 
presses the quality of the road surface,the fre- 
quency of turns, and the amount of trouble ex- 
perienced with tires. The latter become heated 
during a long-distance race and usually give 
way at one time or another; the time lost in 
substituting a new tire has so often determined 
a contest that in the recent French race many 
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A HEAVY GASOLINE MOTOR TRUCK 
It has iron-tired wheels a 1 supports the load chiefly on the rear axle 
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of the thirty-four participants, and among them 
the winner, chose to reduce the chances of 
mishap by changing tires periodically at a 
prearranged place during the progress of the 
race. An invention permitting reserve tires 
to be carried fully inflated enabled them to 
do this instantly. Though designed for racing 
purposes, this device may permit the use of air 
tires on motor omnibuses, drays and delivery 
wagons, from which they have usually been 
banished solely by reason of the risk of delays, 
though they protect both mechanism and load 
and save machinery repairs. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE MOTOR TRUCK 


In America automobile trucks and delivery 
wagons were profitable business-bringers before 
they became labor-saving vehicles. Many 





THE AUTOMOBILE TRACTOR 
Used on many English farms for pulling plows, cultivators, etc. It 


plows 8 acres in a day of 12 hours 


business men whose expense accounts show a 
loss from using automobiles for haulage would 
not return to horses. They know that their 
accountants’ figures do not tell the whole story. 
In the metropolitan struggle for business 
prompt delivery is a momentous factor. Sub- 
urban trade, at ever-growing distances, strained 
the possibilities of the delivery horse but the 
automobile delivery wagon saved the situation, 
even before experience in its use and progress 











MOTOR CAR * 
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A RAILWAY MOTOR CAR BUILT AT OMAHA 





It has a six-cylinder gasoline engine driving the front axle by a chain 


in its construction rendered it economical, 
mile for mile and ton for ton. It permitted 
goods to be sold and delivered in widened 
zones, just as it had already extended the resi- 
dential radius by making country life more 
desirable and had increased the value of sub- 
urban real estate, while influencing rural 
architecture and landscape gardening toward 
the higher standard required for permanent, 
all-the-year residence. 

Where streets and roads are passable all the 
year, it has been found that the electric truck 
up to five-tons’ capacity and the gasoline wagon 
up to three tons’ capacity perform as much 
work as two vehicles of the same capacity drawn 





by horses. This saves the wages of one driver 
and upon this saving its economy usually de- 
pends. If the roads be good the saving may 
be increased by greater speed, provided the 
user have work enough to keep the vehicles 
busy; otherwise the secret of economy has been 
found to lie betwéen a speed high enough to 
secure the gain and not so high as to increase 
the expense for repairs. 

At present it is a question whether gasoline 
trucks and delivery wagons may be operated 
more economically than electric wagons. In 
Europe electric trucks have never been used 
extensively except in Germany, where they 
have given way to gasoline trucks; but in the 





A MOTOR OMNIBUS ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
While running, it earns more per hour than. the old-fashioned ’bus; but when idle it doses mor¢ 
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A CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT ON AN ELECTRIC VEHICLE 


It was sent on a tour through Great Britain to attract settlers to the Northwest. 


United States the manufacture of electric 
trucks and the care and recharging of electric 
batteries are much simplified by organization. 
Batteries and electric motors are manufactured 
by large corporations, which may reduce selling- 
prices whenever they wish, while the manu- 
facture of large-sized gasoline trucks is still in 
its infancy and progressing very slowly, mostly 
on account of the great demand for pleasure 
vehicles. 

Steam drays and tractors operated with coal 
or coke for fuel are numerous in England and 
are used in France and Germany. They haul 





A GASOLINE TRUCK 


Economical up to a certain point of speed 





Each wheel has a separate motor 


loads up to twelve tons, move with trailers 
over macadamized roads, and fill a place in 
the traffic of the countries named to which 
there is nothing corresponding in America. 
These vehicles are in no sense an outgrowth 
of anything new in mechanics or science and 
have little in common with the other types of 
automobiles. They are found far more eco- 
nomical and expeditious than horses, however, 
for relatively long and uninterrupted hauls; 
but they are totally unfit for work involving 
many stops and delays, mainly because their 
fuel consumption goes on undiminished when 





A GOOD TYPE OF ELECTRIC TRUCK 
It moves 5 tons at the rate of 64 miles an hour on a good road 








A FRENCH TRACTOR AND TRAIN 
The driving power is transmitted to the middle wheels of the trailers 
and the steering impulse to the rear wheels 


they come to a stop and because their economy 
leaks away when pay loads are not up to their 
capacity. It is figured in England that below 
a capacity of three tons the gasoline truck does 
all kinds of work more cheaply. 

Another British development, very much 
bolder, is the revolution which the gasoline- 
motor omnibus is effecting in the public trans- 
portation service of the city of London. As of 
one accord, a number of corporations were 
formed, beginning in 1904, to give the people 
of London quick transit without laying rails 
or stringing wires. Already, 500 to 600 ‘‘auto- 
buses,” gasoline, steam, and electric, have been 
placed in commission. They travel about 
eight miles an hour in the crowded streets and 
all of fifteen miles an hour in residential dis- 
tricts, usually seating fourteen passengers 
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A FIVE-TON FRENCH GASOLINE TRUCK 


Ordinary heavy wheels are used on this kind of machine, without 
rubber tires 


inside and sixteen on top. All of Europe’s 
factories have been laid under contribution to 
complete the change of system within another 
year. No one knows what the financial 
results will be, as all depends upon the repair 
bills and the life of the new vehicles, which 
cost $4,500 apiece. At moderate fares based 
on mileage and rarely exceeding eight cents, the 
daily receipts of an autobus have on several 
routes run from $30 to $50 on a 16-hour day. 

A similar movement in Berlin began early in 
1906; twenty-seven distinct companies were 
formed; police sanction was obtained for the 
service schedules, but the number of omnibuses 
placed in service is not yet great. There was 
more money in selling the omnibuses to Eng- 
land. The Paris public, too, have accepted 
the gasoline-motor omnibus, but the company 
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A STEAM TRUCK WITH TRAILER 


Used in France and England for long hauls over hard roads when railroads are distant or rates are high 
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A MILITARY REPAIR AND SUPPLY WAGON 


directors look upon the movement as experi- 
mental, partly because gasoline fuel costs 
much more in Paris than in either London or 
Berlin and the use of alcohol is still problem- 
atic, unless mixed with 50 per cent. of benzol or 
gasoline. 

The motor omnibuses in America seldom 
hold more than twelve passengers, being built 
over the chassis of a small truck or of a heavy 





It carries two rapid-fire Maxims and two 44-inch guns. 


A MILITARY AUTOMOBILE 


With searchlight and signal apparatts-for ‘‘writing on the clouds” 
being tested by the French Army 


touring-car, and are mostly used as stages in 
rural districts. They are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Like every other engine, that which drives 
the touring-car and, in some more or less 
modified form, go per cent. of all other auto- 
mobiles, must be studied in detail to be under- 
stood. But there are a hundred who operate 
it for each one who understands it, and very 
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AN ARMORED FIELD-ARTILLERY CAR BUILT FOR THE FRENCH ARMY 


The engine is 120 horse-power 


































few understand it thoroughly. It belongs in 
the same class of engines as the popping little 
wonder-worker which chops the farmer’s 
cattle-feed and pumps water when the wind- 
mill stops working. It is an educated and 
refined member of the same family and very 
much stronger, size for size, as well as more 
supple in its strength. This engine—kept 
going by as high as 500 (or even 800, and in 
exceptional constructions of high speed and 
small weight, 1,500) small explosions of gaso- 
line vapor per minute—turns an engine shaft. 





THE MOTOR SKATE AND ITS INVENTOR 


A fantastic Parisian novelty which is capable of a speed of 25 miles 
an hour on a boulevard 


That is all it has to do, but it must do that 
rapidly against high resistance, slowly against 
high resistance, rapidly against small resistance, 
or slowly against small resistance. The revolv- 
ing shaft is grasped by a clutch, loosely at first, 
so that the clutch slips and does not get all the 
shaft motion suddenly. A train of cog-wheels of 
different sizes, mounted on a shaft, is revolved 
by the clutch-shaft. Another train of cog- 
wheels on another shaft is moved by the driver, 
by sliding the shaft lengthwise until one of its 
cog-wheels gets into mesh with one of the cog- 
wheels in the first train. According to the 
relative sizes of the wheels brought in mesh 
the speed of the second shaft is more or less 
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THE FRENCH “TRI-CAR” 
On week-days it is a delivery wagon; on Sundays it is a pleasure 
vehicle accommodating a small family 


reduced. The more it is reduced the greater 
is the load which the power will move, the 
steeper the hill which the car will climb. 
Movement is transmitted farther, toward the 
rear wheels of the car, by a bevel-gear pinion 
(like those which revolve the rings of an egg- 
beater) on the end of the reduction-shaft just 
mentioned, to a larger bevel-gear which is one 
of a nest of seven bevel-gears on a shaft run- 
ning crosswise to the car’s frame. This shaft 
finally takes the motion, by means of a sprocket- 
wheel and chains on each end, to sprocket- 
wheels secured to the spokes of the car’s rear 
wheels. By-each transfer the speed has been 
further reduced. The nest of bevel-gears just 
referred to allows one wheel of the car to run 
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AN AUTOMOBILE LAWN-MOWER 


It is still in the experimental stage 
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AUTOMOBILES FOR EVERY USE 
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A GASOLINE “OBSERVATION CAR” IN BERLIN 


The forerunner of the motor omnibus. The heavily loaded rear 
wheels have double tires 


faster than the other, which is necessary for 
turning corners, yet drives them both. 

The engine and most of what belongs to it, 
as well as the other parts mentioned, are all 
secured to a steel sash, nine to twelve feet long, 
which is shackled to the axles. The latter are 


frequently of pressed steel, shaped like the 


letter “I,” except the ends, which are sup- 
ported in the metal hubs of of the heavy wood 
wheels on steel-ball bearings or steel-roller 
bearings. Brake drums are invariably se- 
cured to the rear-wheel spokes and are operated 
by expanding two semi-circular brake-shoes 
against the inside of each drum. Usually a 
brake band or shoes may also be applied to the 
gearing. The front axle is bowed down in the 
middle to give room for the engine. Its ends 


FIRE DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 
A car which can defy speed regulations 


as Sra see Na AS 
A TELEPHONE COMPANY’S REPAIR WAGON 


It is of special service in emergency work 


are forked and the front wheel, besides revolv- 
ing as wheels usually do, may be turned bodily 
to left or right by means of a pivot-pin mounted 
upright in each forked axle-end. The pivot- 
pin is in one piece with the shaft-end on which 
the wheel revolves. The car is steered by 
turning both pivot-pins to one side or the other 
by rods that connect a crank on each pin with 
a steering pillar in front of the driver’s seat. 
This pillar is turned by hand, by means of a 
wheel at its top, in the same manner as a 
motorman operates the brake of a trolley-car, 
except that the pillar is slanting. 


A CAR FOR COLLECTING MAIL 
Its practicability is now being tested 

















HUNDRED 


J. Pershing of the General Staff has 

been appointed a Brigadier-General, 
U. S. A., comes a request from the editor of 
the WorLp’s Work that I outline briefly any 
reasons I may know for the remarkable pro- 
motion of so comparatively young and unknown 
an officer over the heads of many hundreds of 
his seniors. 

The request brings up the picture of one of 
those tawdry cafés of Manila and of a fit six- 
footer of a man who sat across the luncheon- 
table—brown with the triple tan of field service 
in the tropics; lean and hard with the exertions 
and deprivations of a year’s campaigning—and 
renews the wonder I felt then whether his 
reserve will ever give his country people a 
chance to know him. He was fresh from 
Moroland then, and as he spoke grudgingly 
of his adventures there—the most uncommon 
experience, perhaps, which had come to any 
officer of his age—I found myself thrilling with 
excitement. “I’ve got to tell people about 
this!” I said at last. He was silent for a 
moment, and then he spoke half-laughingly, 
but very firmly: ‘“Of course I can’t stop your 
writing yarns about the Moro campaign,” he 
‘said, “only don’t you try to work in any hero 
stuff about me.” 

Still mindful of that warning, I must try to 
draw here, without any of the glamor which 
“hero stuff” might give, a hasty sketch of a man 
whose life-motto might have been Efficiency. 
There lies one reason for his promotion, 
that for twenty years he has done just as it 
should be done what work has come to him, 
without carelessness or impatience or mistake, 
without any selfish grasping after opportunity 
and without any weak failure to make the most 
of every opportunity that came. His work has 
been of many different kinds, and altogether 
it has tested him on every side. 

At the outset he gained what seems to many 


A LONG with.the news that Captain John 


PERSHING—UNITED STATES SOLDIER 


WHY AN OBSCURE CAPTAIN WAS MADE A BRIGADIER-GENERAL OVER THE HEADS OF EIGHT 
SENIORS—A FIGHTING MAN WITH A RECORD FOR VICTORIES OF PEACE 


BY 
ROWLAND THOMAS 


the highest honor West Point grants, for he 





graduated in 1886 as Senior Cadet Captain, a 
rank which should stamp its bearer as nearest 
of his class to the ideal of a soldier. Neither 
“grind” nor military athlete can hope for it, 
for it betokens alike scholarly excellence and 
soldierly distinction, a sound and well-trained 
mind in a body expert in the management of 
arms and horses, and best of all it betokens 
the self-control which warrants the responsi- 
bility of command. 

Already a marked man, then, in a modest 
way, young Lieutenant Pershing left the 
Academy to enter a still more rigid training- 
school, for he was assigned to the old Sixth 
Cavalry and had his part in the campaigns 
which destroyed the power of Geronimo and 
his Apaches and opened the Southwest to 
its belated civilization. . At once he began to 
gain those ‘“‘Recommendations” which mean 


,more among soldiers than any symbols of 
rank or wealth or influence. 


In August, 787, 
scarce a year from school, he is complimented 
by General Miles for “marching his troop, 
with pack-train, over rough country, one 
hundred and forty miles in forty-six hours, 
bringing in every man and animal in good 
condition.”” Such compliments were rare in 
a land where Miles and Chaffee and that lov- 
able demon Lawton were afield, and every 
male was a horseman. 

In ’89 he rescues a party of horse-thieves 
and cowboys who were besieged by. hostile 
Zunis, without firing a shot, and is “highly 
recommended, for discretion” by General Carr. 
Discretion is not a common quality in a young- 
ster with a body as tough and powerful as that 
of the horse he rides, and a keen liking for a bit 
of rough-and-tumble work. And so the cata- 
logue runs, till in:the Cree campaign of June, . 
’96, he gained ‘‘especial recommendation for 
judgment and discretion,” and his Western 
training was done. 

There had been ten years of it, and they have 
stamped him to the end of his days as a man 
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of the Southwest. Few of us can realize 
what ten years in the Department of Arizona 
meant to one who could take advantage of 
them—the bull-dog chases after a foe with the 
cyes and ears and cunning of the wild creatures, 
the clashes with the turbulent whites of mining- 
town and grading-camp and round-up and 
drive, and, hardest test of all, the long periods of 
inactivity at some little fort set amid the aching 
silence of the desert, with the deadly close 
companionship of other men. To-day in person 
Pershing is an embodiment of those plains- 
men we thank our authors for giving us to 
dream of, the tall silent men, deep-chested 
from the liquid crystal of the air they breathe, 
slim-waisted and graceful from lifein the saddle, 
with frank eyes that unpryingly look one 
through and through. With gentle voices, 
chary of mere words, laughing but seldom, 
they seem subdued by the vast still distances, 
and yet the slow, quiet smile, more of the eye 
than of the lips, and the quaint, incisive turns 
of speech, show that they have noted and 
appreciated the oddity of life. 

From all that Lieutenant Pershing was called 
back to the bustle and color of West Point, 
and was serving as tactical officer there when 
the Spanish War came in ’98. At his own 
request he rejoined his regiment, the Tenth 
Cavalry, one of those “nigger regiments” 
which fight so very much like a white man’s 
regiment, and thus reached Cuba. His own 
colonel furnishes all needful comment on his 
conduct there: “I have been in many fights 
and was all through the Civil War, but on my 
word he is the bravest and coolest man under 
fire I ever saw in my life.” 

From the excitement of Santiago he came 
back to Washington, and for twelve months 
solved “difficult and vexatious problems’ at 
a desk, as head of the division of Customs and 
Insular Affairs. Then, in September, 1899, 
he was assigned to duty in the Philippines, 
again at his own request. He became Adjutant- 
General, executive officer, of the department 
of Mindanao and Jolo, where for two vears he 
could study the “Moro problem.” 

I have sketched this crude outline that you 
might see what were the influences which had 
shaped him and what manner of man he had 
become when that gray old soldier, General 
Chaffee, suddenly found himself in need of a 
proven young soldier. Of a superbly power- 
ful and healthy body, of a clear and well-discip- 
lined mind, of a personal courage so unconscious 
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that it seems almost commonplace, and above 
all, cool, discreet, and efficient, he was thoroughly 
ready when the greatest responsibility of his 
life so far came to him in June of 1go1 and he 
was sent out single-handed to cope with that 
oldest of the “Moro problems” which Spain 
had always shirked. 

It was no question of the opium-drunken, 
bewildered Lord of the Pearl Islands, the Sultan 
of Sulu, nor of the half-subdued sea-Moros 
whose comic opera ways of living and dying 
so tickled the lively fancy of Mr. Ade. If 
you will turn to a map of Mindanao you will 
find, near the western coast of the main body 
of the great island, a lake marked Lanao or 
Malanao. It lies in a beautiful, elevated, 
half-open, tropical country of wooded hills and 
grassy lowland marshes, and about its shore 
lives a horde of men like those who once swept 
the world from Burma to France in a cut-throat 
frenzy of religious zeal, men as out of place 
in connection with any American polity to-day 
as a herd of mastodons would be on Broadway. 
There may be thirty, there may be a hundred 
thousand of them; they do not like to be counted. 
In their way they are industrious and frugal 
folk, a set of murderous farmers who love a 
fight more than any Mac or O’ ever did, and 
do not mind dying to get it. Each of their 
ranchertas, their farmsteads, is an impregnable 
little fortified community, with a working body 
of slaves, and a garrison of experts in sudden 
death, and a petty war-lord, who is called a 
Datto and who wields unquestioned the power 
of life and death on his scant acres. Clashes be- 
tween Dattos are incessant, but like good 
Mohammedans all are brothers in the holy 
work of killing infidels. 

After a few half-hearted attempts at conquest, 
Spain left these men to farm and kill about 
their unmapped hills, content if they did not 
come down too often to the coast and raid the 
towns and bear away a train of Christian 
slaves. But toward the end of the last century, 
something happened to Spain, and rumor spread 
glad tidings among the Malanaos. A race of 
white men ten feet tall, whose hoofs were cloven, 
had come to garrison the coast towns, and prom- 
ised glorious fighting. Raids became more 
frequent, one clash followed another, sentries 
were assassinated, arms and horses stolen, 
and from their forts among the hills the Dattos 
sent down haughty challenges in answer to 
complaints. ‘You know where to find us,” 
was their substance, 
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So in the spring of 1901 came an expedition 
and the fight at Bayan, a brilliant, tactical, 
white-elephant of a victory, for it opened the 
way to nothing but further fighting. The 
Moros counted the defeat cheap price for the 
knowledge that the new ten-foot whites were 
killable and died fighting. Before us was 
almost the certainty of an unending little war, 
inglorious and vexatious, while in the back- 
ground was the spectre of a possibility no one 
cared to face—a religious war which would end 
only in the grim campaign of extermination, 
for in Moroland women bear men-children, 
and boys grow into men, and a good son avenges 
his father and his father’s faith. That was the 
delicate task before the Government, to prove 
to these fire-eating tribesmen that we were 
their good, hard-fisted, loving, raging friends, 
ready to break their heads to win their hearts. 
It had become a matter of the personal equation, 
and for the strenuous conciliator was chosen 
John J. Pershing, the patient, tactful, far- 
sighted, self-contained fighting-man of whom 
the newspapers had never heard. 

I choose those adjectives deliberately, will- 
ing prey for the many who would be glad to 
convict me of fulsome praise of one who seems 
to them already spoiled, a favorite of Fortune 
(spelled Roosevelt), unless a few tiny pictures 
of the work he did show him to possess those 
qualities. Establishing camp with his little 
force—a battalion of infantry, a squadron of 
cavalry, and a section of guns—well up toward 
the lake from Cottabatto, Pershing opened 
negotiations with the hostile chieftains and 
endured their challenges, their insults, even 
their petty attacks on his sentries, till patience 
lost its virtue. Then, very quietly, he warned 
the hot-headed leader of them all, the Sultan of 
Bacolod, that if he caused any further trouble 
Bacolod would be destroved. The Sultan, 
secure in his fortress—with walls of earth 
and living bamboo forty fect thick, roofed 
with more earth and bamboo, surrounded by 
a moat thirty feet wide and forty deep, bomb 
proof and charge proof—laughed at the warning 
and broke the camel’s back. In two days the 
fort was a memory, and a company of Pershing’s 
infantry, Anglo-Saxon boys with civilized 
shrinking from cold steel, perhaps a year before 
farm-hands and mechanics and Bowery loafers, 
had received on their bayonets the charge of 
a hundred maddened Malays who had sworn to 
die, and had shivered it to quivering atoms—and 
the casualty list was two slightly wounded men. 
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It was that victory by prearrangement which 
the Japanese used so effectively—later. After 
due warning Pershing destroyed another strong- 
hold in the same mechanical, unimpassioned 
way, and then the deadly precision of his fight- 
ing and the simple faith with which he carried 
out his promises of destruction, had their effect, 
and it was time for tact. Another fort was 
doomed; on three sides of it lay the lanky rifle- 
men and the guns ready to smother the fire of 
the defenders; on the fourth was the lake where 
canoes had gathered for what is to Moros the 
grandest of sports. In the centre of the rude 
square lay the squat brown fort with the arro- 
gant red flag above it, and to one side was the 
chosen company whose duty it was to fling 
bridges of bamboo across the moat and beat in 
the gates and put the bayonets to work. Every- 
thing waited for a command which was not 
given, and night came, and in the morning the 
fort was empty. “‘They’ve skun out across the 
lake!’ cried a correspondent, and at the dis- 
appointment in his voice Pershing’s eyes light- 
ened ever so little. ‘“‘Hm,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘I wondered if they wouldn’t run away 
if they had time to think of it.” 

So ended the fighting and with it died the 
spectre of religious war. That campaign was 
something to be proud of, but to me the months 
which followed reveal more of Pershing, and 
of the uprightness and simplicity of character 
which are the real secret of his strength. First 
came that strange triumphal march around 
the lake, of the first white men who had circled 
it in three hundred years of occupation. It 
might have been heroic in another setting, or 
it might have taken on the strut of mock- 
heroics, but with him it was merely a matter 
of business. Everywhere those primitive 
warriors, as sheerly brave and proud as any 
men alive, came out unafraid, and unshamed 
that they had had enough, and welcomed the 
white man whom they recognized as their 
master, and he greeted them all with a matter- 
of-fact shake of a big brown hand and simple 
“Howdy. Let’s be friends.” 

And of the many parts it has been given him 
to play none is pleasanter to remember than 
his rendition of the rdle of Solomon, sitting at 
his tent door of a morning in the Orient to hear 
the wishes of his people. Two lords of two 
villages approach, armed to the teeth and 
eyeing each other’s throats. The plaintiff 
makes his accusation, the defendant his ex- 
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shrewdest Yankee sense, and the enemies go 


their ways in amity. And this was done day 
after day without compulsion, almost against 
the will of Captain Pershing, who shrank from 
such responsibility. “I’m no lawyer,” said 
he. But bravery, truthfulness, justice, and 
faithfulness are the cardinal virtues for those 
simple folk, and because they felt they found 
them in Pershing they loved him, to use a good 
old simple word in its rightful sense. 

The manifestations of their trust were some- 
times pathetically amusing. One fine morning 
the bachelor captain awoke to find himself 
father of a splendid eighteen-year-old boy. 
The original father of the lad, the Sultan of 
Oato, had paid to this mere Christian the high- 
est tribute of respect and affection a Moro 
knows, and given him his heir. 

Stranger things happened. In February of 
1903 the Captain was invited to Bayan, the 
scene of the first fight, to confer with the sup- 
posedly half-hostile Datto of that rancheria. 
He was received by half-a-dozen Dattos, who 
proceeded with due religious ceremony to make 
him one of themselves, an hereditary ruler 
with royal rank and the power of life and death 
—so that he is to-day, I fancy, the only Mo- 
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hammedan war-lord who bears the golden 
stars of the United States on collar and saddle-: 
cloth. Immediately after the ceremony an 
incident occurred which showed the new Datto’s 
practical turn of mind. An American flag 
was hoisted over the Moro fort and Datto 
Pershing, wishing to salute it, could find no 
ammunition for the purpose save live shrap- 
nel. They burst with thrilling pyrotechnic 
effect, and served to deepen still more the respect 
in which he was held. 

Such is a hint of his work from the day 
when the Moros of Lanao faced him as an 
interesting enemy to the day they bade him 
good-bye and called him, literally, their 
“Father.” From it you may see a little of the 
way in which he has done what work has come 
to him. The knowledge of details which he 
has always-shown, the clear sight of the end 
in view, the resourcefulness in ways and means, 
the determination and clean-cut efficiency, and 
above all the honesty and forgetfulness of self 
which animate him, convince his friends that 
he will be equal to any further work that comes, 
and may to you, perhaps, be some explanation 
of his winning now the coveted “Stars” of a 
Brigadier. 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE AND HER 
INTERESTS 


AN INTIMATE STUDY OF THE WOMAN—THE CHARITIES WHICH HAVE BEEN DEAR TO HER 
FOR MANY YEARS AND WHICH WILL PROBABLY SHARE IN HER FUTURE BENEFACTIONS 


BY 
ARTHUR HUNTINGTON GLEASON 


USSELL SAGE and Mrs. Sage were 

R a devoted, childless couple. And 

in wiping her husband’s name clear, 

as Mrs. Sage will do, she will be merely re- 
vealing the man as he actually was. 

It is absurd to believe that a man hating 
charity, opposing all his life a wife who was 
out of sympathy with him in her wish to help 
the world, would by his will enable her to 
carry out a policy alien to his thoughts. He 
built up a great fortune, because his genius 
lay that way. But at the same time he had 
an impersonal, life-long desire to aid woman. 


Because he believed in his wife more strongly 
than in anything else, he wished that women 
should prosper. 

The world is looking for startling benefac- 
tions from Mrs. Sage, in new and untried 
directions. Three hundred letters a day are 
telling her how to spend $60,000,coo—begging 
her to raise mortgages, to send girls to sing- 
ing schools, to aid “causes,” to endow li- 
braries —as if the charity problem were to her 
a fresh field. Asa matter of fact, she has been 
studying it hard and closely for thirty years. 
What she has done in benefactions she will 
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MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 


continue to do, only with the horizon line some- 
what pushed back. The future, therefore, is 
not going to witness a picturesque and spec- 
tacular overflow of sentimental good-will. 

The great interests close to Mrs. Sage’s 
heart have been: The Emma Willard Semi- 
nary for Young Women; the Woman’s Hos- 
pital; woman suffrage; the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and its various branches, par- 
ticularly its work for soldiers and sailors; the 
Woman’s Exchange; and the New York 
University. The lesser, but still dear interests: 
anti-narcotic and anti-drink legislation to 
the extent that tobacco and drink affect the 
status and comfort of women; the Pascal 
Institute for training girls to become dress- 
makers; and trade schools for girls. 

Women and education—there is the key. 

This woman, who is perhaps the wealthiest 
woman in the world, was born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1828, the daughter of Joseph and 
Margaret (Jermain) Slocum. The panic of 
1837 straitened the circumstances of the 
Slocum family. After her father’s partial 
financial failure she remained at home, aiding 
in the housework. Later, she started for 
Mount -Holyoke, but on the way fell ill at 
Troy, where she was made comfortable in her 
uncle’s home. He insisted that she go to the 
Troy Female Seminary. 

On August 4, 1846, she entered Troy Semin- 
ary, and graduated the next year. Then she 
returned to her Syracuse home, and soon de- 
cided on teaching. One of her Troy teachers, 
Miss Harriett Dillaye, shared with Miss Mary 
L. Bonney the headship of the Chestnut Street 
Seminary of Philadelphia, which has since 
become knownas the Ogontz School. There she 
taught grammar, mathematics, geography, 
and French for two years, until her health 
gave way. , 

She became the second wife of Russell 
Sage in 1869. Since then her time has been 
wholly occupied with her home duties, her ex- 
ecutive duties, and her personal benefactions. 
She has been officially connected with the 
Woman’s Hospital (for thirty years), the 
Woman’s Christian Association, the Woman’s 
Exchange, and various boards of home and 
foreign missions for women. Since 1891 she 
has been president of the Emma Willard 
Association. She was elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the Emma Willard School 
(the successor and perpetuation of Troy Semin- 
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ary) in 1894. Four of the seventeen trustees 
maybe women. Mrs. Sage was the first woman 
to serve on the Board. 

In 1904 she received the degree of Master 
of Letters from the New York University. 
She has made many public speeches of pre- 
sentation and welcome, and has _ written 
various magazine and newspaper articles. 
She has successfully managed her city home 
(for the last two years at No. 632 Fifth Av- 
enue), her country home at Lawrence, Long 
Island, and a little home—a “retreat” almost— 
at Sag Harbor, Long Island. And that man- 
agement of the three homes was achieved with- 
out change of servants. At least the women 
that read this will know by this that Mrs. 
Sage is a personality. 

And now, having given the dry skeleton 
of her biography, it is time to see what manner 
of woman she is—the woman whom Arch- 
bishop Corrigan once characterized as “ad- 
mirably great.” 

She has always made me think of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, as described by 
Frank Stockton. Those two sound, sensible 
women were wrecked at sea and cast adrift. 
The novel and rather alarming environment 
did not trouble them. They remembered 
their New England broom methods, which 
they forthwith used on the oars and paddled 
to shore in safety. Now that is the spectacle 
Mrs. Sage makes in chaotic New York, among 
the light-headed and unbalanced women of 
wealth. She is a Puritan and a schoolteacher 
—a steadfast New Englander by inheritance 
and desire. And never for a moment does 
she lose her balance or her sense of humor. 

Objecting to men smoking in the presence 
of women, she went to the Mayflower dinner 
(the Mayflower Association being one that 
she has notably furthered), protested against 
the smoking, and withdrew in entire good 
humor when her protest was overruled. 
Her unblurred view-point, the unbroken con- 
sistency of a simple faith and practice, is 
delightful in a flighty and ‘erratic society. 

She has been as earnest and humorous, 
living at the centre of $60,000,000, as when 
she taught school in Philadelphia. Not in 
any sense a public woman, emphatically a 
home woman, she has been forced into prom- 
inence. 

Always the exponent of common sense, her 
expenditures are sensible, her views on life 
are sensible, and, greatest triumph of all, her 
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charities are sensible. She has~ never been 
tied up to New Thought or to fake causes. 
To the Emma Willard Seminary, on its fiftieth 
anniversary, she said: “Then to you, young 
ladies, I commend from my own experience 
of life the cultivation of manners and sound 
common sense. Character is a perfectly edu- 
cated will.” 

She belongs to the strongly defined New 
York type of well-to-do committee-working 
church women. These are ladies of good 
presence, able to preside at a meeting grace- 
fully and tactfully, skilled in raising money, 
generous in giving, deeply interested in all 
genuine religious movements. They are a 
well-preserved set; they are the mainstay of 
a church .(Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Colle- 
giate), they are the support of the hospitals, and 
interested in working girls, with theories on 
domestic service. But let two things be re- 
membered: Mrs. Sage is a leader among women, 
and she has a sense of humor. 

And no record of her personality would be 
adequate that, preserving all decencies of 
reticence, did not state that she is strongly 
religious. Among women of faith she finds 
her companionships. The Christian religion, 
she believes, is the fundamental cure for social 
evils. For many years Mr. and Mrs. Sage 
were familiar figures in the middle aisle of 
the West Presbyterian Church, where Dr. 
Paxton preached until’ a few years ago. 
And now, after a little spiritual peregrination, 
Mrs. Sage has settled down to hear the hearty 
good-natured message of Dr. Donald Sage 
Mackay, of the Collegiate Church. The church 
is staunch and conservative and appeals to 
a church woman. 

When she gives, she gives herself. She has 
none of the tricks of the society woman for 
saving herself—the carefully acquired manner 
that dispenses smiling cordiality with no nerve 
expenditure. She concentrates her whole at- 
tention on whatever person she is talking with. 
She does not withhold an ample fraction of her- 
self, and so slide easily through the day. Two 
or three interviews on end exhaust her. She is 
strongly swayed by the person with whom she 
is dealing. She is painfully susceptible to 
contact with people. 

Her rooms look like the city room of a 
newspaper. They are the abode of a worker— 
full of letters, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
magazines. There is also a filing system for 
letters, and drawers for newspaper clippings on 





woman suffrage, Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s 
experiments in school work at Roslyn, the will! 
of Mrs. Emma Schley (who left a great for- 
tune in part to faithful servitors and to hos- 
pitals), Journal editorials, and the triumphal 
progress of Miss Helen Gould. 

Allher life she has been hard at work study- 
ing the problems of practical education and of 
woman’s amelioration. Every day has seen 
a round of duties: writing letters, attending 
committees, studying the needs of a hospital, 
receiving callers who had definite objects, and 
then giving Mr. Sage a welcome home. Sit- 
uated in the rarefied stratum of women 
of wealth and social position, two traits give 
her distinction: her excellent mental endow- 
ment and her democracy. Her compelling 
sense of equality—that is the noblest element 
in her make-up. She will criticize a servant 
for a mistake or a coachman for a delinquency 
in precisely the way that a city editor “calls 
down” one of his staff. It is masterful, com: 
plete, and it leaves no resentment. She has 
done it in a big, strong way. She hasn’t been 
patronizing him. She has been pounding him 
Servants have never seemed to her “inferiors 
—they have sometimes seemed like erring and 
naughty children. That’s why they don’t 
leave her; they like the way she deals out rebuke. 

I remember a pleasantly amusing illustra- 
tion of this trait. A long line of men—news- 
paper men and others—were sitting in the 
front pew at the Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas one Sabbath morning, listening to 
the preaching of Professor van Dyke. We 
took no obtrusively active part in the ser- 
vice. Through the four verses of the first 
hymn we were worshipful, but not vocal. 





We planned the same tactics for the second ° 


hymn. But Mrs. Sage was seated directly 
behind us. She made a collection of hymn 
books, and proceeded to deal them out through 
the first verse. 

“Let me hear you sing,” she said to the 
group at large. We did our shy best. It 
wasn’t noisy. It did not carry far. So 
immediately at the close of the benediction 
she came around and joined the “gang.” 

“You men don’t sing,” she said, good- 
naturedly but definitely; “I wish you’d sing 
when you come to church. Make a try at it.” 
The effect was exactly as if the Colonel’s wife 
had “called down” the regiment whom she 
had known for years; or as if the nurse were 
rebuking the patients who swore by her. 
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The men looked shamefaced as they took 
their leave and scattered back to Park Row 
and elsewhere. 

Closely allied to this is her talent as a social 
politician. She knows how to manipulate 
persons. As has been indicated, she has a 
passionate admiration for the memory of 
Emma Willard, the founder of “her school.” 
She wished that Miss Willard’s name should 
be added to the scroll of Immortals in the 
Hall of Fame. So she wrote one hundred 
letters—a letter apiece to the honorable Board 
of Electors—Mr. Cleveland, and President 
Eliot, and the rest. Emma Willard’s name 
is in the Hall of Fame. 

As soon as she sees a wrong she wants to set 
it right, and she goes about it in approved 
fashion. Two years ago Fifth Avenue for 
all its asphalt length was sprinkled in the 
morning just before the heavy crowded traffic 
began. Asa result, horses by the scores tum- 
bled and fell. The spectacle was too much 
for Mrs. Sage, who didn’t write a hysterical, 
ineffectual letter to the papers, but instead 
telephoned to a young reporter friend. The 
Tribune ran a series of articles on the abuse 
and it was ended. 

She leads a definite intellectual life. She 
is more than a reader, she is a student, of the 
daily paper. The faithful New York Tribune 
is her unfailing favorite, but she cherishes 
a warm admiration for the editorial sallies of 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane, of the Journal. I once 
made a newspaper call on her just as she had 
finished one of his slashing deliverances on 
American plutocrats. 

“He’s hard, too hard, on the millionaire,” 
she remarked a little sadly. 

Favorite novels of hers are “Cranford,” 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” and Jane 
Austen’s “Emma.” A _ book like Andrew 
D. White’s “Reminiscences” is her kind 
of book, and Mr. White is a strong friend. 

In the direct giving of money to the poor, 
her view is precisely that of Mr. Sage, who 
once said: 

“From my own investigation I have found 
that there is a large class of professional men- 
dicants that preys upon the well-to-do and 
charitably inclined.” 

And she has gone on record as saying: 
“Helping the poor does not mean giving 
them money. In the majority of cases that 
would be the very worst thing to do. It is 
an unfortunate thing that the poor people 
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do not believe that anyone is helping them 
unless gifts of money accompany the deed. 
That is such a mistake. In order properly 
to help the poor they must be brought to a 
frame of mind from which they now seem to 
be very far, although they are approaching 
it as the years pass. This frame of mind 
must be a willingness to help themselves; 
in a word, it means that the poor must learn 
the meaning of responsibility.” 

In accordance with that doctrine, Mrs. 
Sage pays no attention to the begging letters 
that used to average ten a day and that now 
average three hundred a day. The imme- 
diate gift of money to the individual is, then, 
a method that Mrs. Sage will not practice, 
because it seems to her to have no sane motive. 

She is a decidedly .unsentimental woman. 
There is nothing of the Lady Bountiful about 
her. She is emotionally well-balanced., She 
is the last person to approach with a moving 
story of a widow and five children. But if 
you can show how these children can be 
trained later into wage-earners, and the wo- 
man made self-supporting, you will find a 
ready and responsive listener. But beware 
of laying on the “human interest” with 
a trowel. It is the intellectual quality that 
saves her from the sloppily sentimental and 
economically unwise thing. 

When we approach her charity interests 
we come on an apparent paradox. For, 
though she has fought all her life for the ad- 
vancement of women, it is to advance them 
into the home.* She has gone out on the fron- 
tier line of woman’s progress, but only that 
she might the better preach conservatism, 
and the return to the fundamental age-old 
things. The education she advocates is never 
education away from the family. 

Wherever she is, she catches hold. She 
does not wait for her chosen environment 
or pet group. As the fruit of her short Sag 
Harbor stay, the public school system has 
started on a new and admirable building. 
That is one more step, in a new location, in 
her educational outworking. 

Her charity work is always personal. It 
is never the giving of money. It is always the 
giving of money after personal contact with 
the work. And always the keynote is 
sounded of education along practical lines 
as the only means of salvation. 

“The problem is to make the poor help 
themselves, and I think the very best way 
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in which to accomplish this is by means of 
manual training schools.” Then hear her 
come back to her girls. ‘The trade school 
for girls is a grand idea.” And again, “I 
believe,” she said, “in higher education of 
woman when it means the moulding of her 
character. The moulding of a woman’s 
character means fitting her to become a home- 
maker.” 

This is no scattered charity mongering, no 
unformulated emotion of good will toward 
all men. It is as definite as Euclid—an atti- 
tude maintained for a lifetime and now about 
to flower out in important action. 

She has had a strong, unbroken friendship 
with Miss Helen Gould, who regards her in 
an almost filial way. Of Miss Gould she once 
wrote: “While much of her beautiful benef- 
icence becomes known from time to time, what 
is known is not one-twentieth part of all she 
does.” 

Mrs. Sage has not escaped the penalty of 
great wealth. She is a lonely figure. With 
all her fine adequacy to the demands of life, 
and with the loyalty that her true, womanly 
qualities have called out in serving persons 
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in whatever field, will never be pos- 


(> 2 whacre that good government, 


sible so long as “goodness” is to be 
the sole or even the chief qualification. of its 
officers, it is proposed to substitute an effi- 
ciency test for the goodness test. Goodness is 
a false criterion for three reasons: We can- 
not agree upon its meaning; it does not pre- 
vent the continuance of bad government; and 
other tests have been proved to be more trust- 
worthy. 

To apply consistently the goodness test in 
our choice of officer is impracticable because 
we are by no means of one mind in our defini- 
tion of goodness. Tosome, working and play- 
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and friends, $60,000,000 makes an isolating 
force. There is something almost wistful 
in the way she wishes to put aside all the 
distinctions that beset her and be human 
and chatty with the person next to her. There 
is an eagerness in the talk that shows.a pent-up 
good comradeship, a clutching out after 
affection. ; 
She has expressed herself very fully and 
continuously in life, and yet there is a sense 
of the unrequited—what Kipling calls a “soul 
unslaked, consuming.” She has been a 
working woman all her life, and now, when 
she has earned quiet days, of an age when 
even the very poor are supported by their 
relatives in peace and repose, she enters on the 
hardest task of all. It rests with her to show 
forth the inmost intention of her misjudged 
husband, and she is seventy-seven years old. 
In the days that are left it is hers to bring to 
an honorable fruition the life purpose of 
herself and Mr. Sage and to make vital their 
ideal of the dual cause of woman and educa- 
tion. With all her heart she desires great 
things—to deal wisely and sanely by the 
trust committed into her hands. 


LIFE 





ing golf.on Sunday are evils worse even than 
smoking cigarettes, playing cards, or using pro- 
fane language. Hundreds of thousands of 
good people cannot believe in the goodness of 
others who refuse to subscribe to some par- 
ticular orthodoxy, to a programme of Sunday 
closing, to prohibition, or to woman’s suffrage. 
The incarnation of evil to the avenue—the 
ward healer—is the incarnation of good to the 
alley. One man deems ingratitude, selfishness, 
or evasiveness incompatible with goodness; but 
his neighbor overlooks these weaknesses if the 
candidate attends church regularly, supports 
his poor relations, organizes enjoyable picnics, 
erects handsome monuments, or gives liberally 
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and frequently to charity. In other words, 
the Good Man we talk about so much does not 
exist; or rather he exists in so many shapes 
and types that the composite can never be 
found. We never come nearer to definite 
agreement than this—You and I are seeking 
a type of public man that you and I want each 
other to think we are. 

The goodness test fails to stop bad govern- 
ment. Serious as is the indictment, the facts 
justify it. Most of the revolting crimes and 
stupendous blunders of history have been 
committed from good motives. The Spanish 
Inquisition, the massacres of Dronghela and 
St. Bartholomew, the expulsion of the Moors, 
the Huguenots, and the Acadians, the mur- 
derous proselyting of Mohammed, the cruci- 
fixion of Christ are examples. Epoch-making 
fallacies have always found earnest supporters 
among good men acting only from good motives. 
The Hindoo mother is “good” when she 
throws her baby into the Ganges; the Western 
crusader is “good”? when she takes the law 
into her own hands and smashes saloon prop- 
erty; excess of loyalty led the Continental 
Congress to mistrust Washington; the good 
men of the South turned ‘“white-cap” when 
the good men of the North forced an obnoxious 
reconstruction policy upon them; religious zeal- 
otry too often ends in hate of men. To pro- 
tect the goodness of Athens, Socrates was 
made to drink hemlock. In every contest our 
country has known, goodness has supported 
wrong as well as right. Loyalism in 1776 was 
confined to good men, the kind we now want 
to enter politics; Patrick Henry and James 
Monroe did their best to defeat the new con- 
stitution in 1787; the “ Know-nothings” were 
preéminently “good”; the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist churches divided over the 
question of slavery; Horace Greeley was Lin- 
coln’s harshest critic. At this very time, 
there are good men so bigoted as to believe 
that all who oppose trusts, protective tariff, 
and high license are good, while all who de- 
fend them are bad. Thus it happens that 
knowing a man to be good, upright, honorable, 
Christian, furnishes no basis whatever for 
judging whether he believe in free silver or 
gold only; whether he be Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew; Republican, Democrat, or Socialist; 
total abstainer or moderate drinker; a help or 
a hindrance to his fellow man. Still less does 
it indicate his suitability for the office of mayor, 
auditor, alderman, pastor, or hospital trustee. 
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The goodness test, wherever tried, has been 
found wanting. History does not record the 
origin of the fallacy. It is unknown among 
primitive people. A merely good man had a 
poor chance among the American Indians or 
Macedonians. It was required of the Norse 
that he be able to fight, of the Spartan that he 
endure hardship and pain without flinching. 
For one brief period, ‘“‘ while medizval Europe 
was sleeping off its debauch,”’ the ideal of 
negative goodness was preached in spite of 
Christ’s demand for effective goodness. The 
stormy reaction against self-centred religion 
and death-dealing filth drove asceticism into 
the background and put a premium on business 
ability and scholarship. ‘The Quaker and his 
love of peace and friendliness threatened fora 
time to revive inactive goodness, but even 
Quaker ranking went according to thrift and 
shrewdness. Neither the medieval despot 
nor his benevolent successor of the eighteenth 
century selected “good” men for marshals and 
fiscal ministers. Democracy has never in 
practice advanced mere goodness, which seems 
to be a fetich reserved for latter-day critics of 
representative government, and for everyday 
use in religious, charitable, and educational 
administration. 


GOOD SERVICE, NOT ‘‘ GOODNESS,”? WANTED 


Outside of reform politics and so called “up- 
lift”’ work, we are primarily interested in good- 
ness only as it may have a bearing on efficiency. 
Even in friendship we ask much more than 
goodness of a companion for an evening or for 
life. We do not forgive a blundering dentist 
because he is of irreproachable character. 
We measure the caterer’s viands, not his morals. 
A gardener must grow beautiful plants, not 
good intentions. We buy a paper for its news 
and illustrations, not for the goodness of its 
editor. Whether or not a builder be good is 
the last question asked in letting a contract. 
Shopping would be impracticable if the shopper 
were to seek “good” dealers instead of good 
bargains. Politics has given numerous illus- 
trations of unspotted leaders dooming good 
causes to failure because of their inefficiency. 
A “good” general is not chosen to command an 
army in time of war. Stevenson saw the 
truth—“I would rather see a man capably 
doing evil than blundering about good.” Do 


you know any woman “good” enough to play - 


Magda or Lady Macbeth? 
The modern Diogenes does not go about 
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with a lantern seeking goodness; he looks for 
efficiency and expects ‘“‘ goodness”’ to be thrown 
in. He imposes a merit test and that test is 


based upon visible, countable results. He 
looks at the service rather than the server, and 
finds the cash register worth a dozen certificates 
of character. In cer:ain positions, to be sure, 
fidelity and goodness have a direct bearing 
upon service rendered, but most fiduciary 
relations require not only faithfulness and 
secretiveness, but ability to remember and to 
use the knowledge entrusted. A flagman’s 
honesty does not condone his inability to keep 
awake. Goodness in business matters has 
come to imply performance that is satisfactory, 
which in the world of business means efficiency. 
As among primitive men, inefficiency is bad, 
hurtful to one’s fellow man, a drag that is inimi- 
cal, if not immoral. . 


UPLIFT WORK NOW DEMANDS EFFICIENCY 


In church work the goodness fallacy still 
persists, but is rapidly losing ground. The 
preacher must not only be good, he must know 
how to preach satisfactorily and to arouse 
general interest in parish work. To quote a 
celebrated divine—‘“ After many painful les- 
sons we have come to learn that when the stars 
spell ‘G. P. C.,’ they are quite as apt to mean 
‘Go Plow Corn’ as ‘Go Preach Christ.’”” The 
complex civilization of our day, the require- 
ments imposed upon the church by intelli- 
gence in the pew and by outside social con- 
ditions have rendered it very difficult to pro- 
cure effective pastor and attractive preacher 
in one man. Many churches are still com- 
pelled to compromise and tolerate a poor 
preacher because of unusual leadership, or to 
overlook poor parish work because of effective 
preaching. But in very few parishes is a pas- 
tor now retained because of goodness only, 
even rural districts generally demanding more. 
Ability to sing is beginning to be regarded as 
an indispensable qualification for the choir. 
“Goody-goody”’ books circulate little farther 
than water runs up hill, but in selecting Sunday 
school teachers, city missionaries, and com- 
mittee-men, goodness and the desire to do 
good are still extolled and permitted to ham- 
per church progress, against the law of atten- 
dance and interest which is gradually effecting 
a transition to the efficiency measure. For the 
foreign field medical missionaries of approved 
training are preferred, and all must first 
pass physical, educational, and personality 
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tests. Theological seminaries with lengthening 
courses, rigid examinations by men. who apply 
the test of probable results, teachers’ classes, 
deaconesses’ training schools—everywhere is 
the unmistakable repudiation of the “goodness” 
test. 

Not long since charity work was relegated to 
the ‘‘good,” as also was nursing. Superan- 
uated preachers or Sunday school teachers, 
some recently widowed church member, and 
high-minded young women or young men of 
“exceptional character,” “sterling worth,” and 
“good habits,” were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of redeeming the sinful or the suffer- 
ing poor. We have now pretty generally gone 
over to the point of view that training, fitness, 
and capacity to perform are indispensable, and 
by no means coexistent with mere goodness. To 
make this conviction more general, three dif- 
ferent schools of philanthropy were organized 
in 1905. Even volunteer workers, it is now 
maintained, must be trained and their work 
supervised. Yet in many offices where clerks 
and stenographers are chosen because of some 
efficiency test, the executive officers and direc- 
tors represent the survival of the goodness 
fallacy. It is still too generally assumed 
that good men may direct efficient and detect 
inefficient employees, bankers, and lawyers— 
thus applying to themselves as trustees a test 
that they have found next to worthless when 
applied to their own employees and business 
associates. 

Similarly in the world of hospitals, the good- 
ness fallacy survives in the choice of managers, 
and in fewer instances in the selection of matrons 
and superintendents. For reasons that are 
obvious, experience has substituted efficiency 
for goodness as a test of physician, nurse, and 
charwoman; and there is a growing tendency 
to apply the efficiency test to the bookkeeper 
and steward. But as to the managers them- 
selves, the idea is cherished that a hospital will 
be run satisfactorily if its managers are “best 
citizens,”’ and of “undoubted worth.” 

In schools, too, in almost all communities, 
goodness has given way to efficiency as the 
avowed test for teacher and janitor—but not 
for school trustee. Neither the last named nor 


those who select them realize as yet that there 
is just as definite a measure of a trustee’s fitness 
to direct as of a teacher’s fitness to teach. 
Goodness has not in the past prevented whole- 
sale waste and error in school management. 
Nor has it analyzed school experience so as 
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to prevent the continuance of errors for decade 

after decade—the neglect of needy children 
and the ruthless waste of child life. The school 
text-book trade has been promoted in country 
as well as city by methods that in deception, 
favoritism, and shamelessness surpass the 
possibilities in any business not supervised by 
goodness. 

Different types of charitable organization 
have paid heavy penalties for overestimating 
goodness. A classical example is furnished 
by one school for boys. Year after year its 
directors, all praiseworthy altruists, exploited 
in general terms the wonderful character- 
building influence of this school upon its boy 
charges. A chart was prepared for the Chicago 
Exposition to portray graphically this influence. 
But to the chagrin of all, the chart when com- 
pleted showed that a distressingly large per- 
centage of the boys were serving second and 
third sentences at various penal institutions, 
while a painfully small percentage could be 
referred to with pride. 

At first thought, politics may seem not to 
have felt the blighting influence of the goodness 
fallacy. In reality it is precisely in politics— 
applied citizenship—that the evils of this fal- 
lacy are most obvious. To the American 
drilled during school days in the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, it is a cruel 
shock to hear the fact of representative govern- 
ment challenged. But as repeated evidences 
of trust abused dull our sensibilities, confidence 
and reverence give way to doubt and thinly 
disguised contempt. We are fortunate if 
cynicism does not lead to direct or indirect 
participation in corrupt gain. Not less dan- 
gerous is the attitude recently expressed by a 
religious journal—“If such corruption must 
exist, it should not be published.”” To some 
it is a consoling thought that Rome was not 
built in a day and that our national heroes 
have each and all found it necessary at times 
to overlook trifling departures from the strict 
path of rectitude in the interest of “larger 
harmonies.” There is, therefore, ample time 
to mend slowly. The rank and file, however, 
live on reading about bribes, sacred pledges 
broken, ruthless violence at the polls or in the 
market place—sluggishly resentful, yet con- 
vinced withal, that in matters of government 
peculiar codes obtain which condone, if they 
do not glorify, the defeat of representative 
government and the success of evil: 

In a measure there is hope in all of the far- 
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reaching remedies suggested: universal educa- 
tion, restriction of immigration, referendum, 
manual training, proper home surroundings, 
opportunity for child play, wholesome recrea- 
tion, Civil Service reform, municipal ownership, 
Christian spirit, prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic, “‘doing good,” electing good men to office, 
etc. But important as each remedy may be, 
we have abundant testimony that none is ade- 
quate of itself. Many of our worst corrup- 
tionists had in their youth unusual opportunity. 
Franchise-stealing has gone on unabated dur- 
ing the administration of “good” men. The 
rural American sells his vote quite as readily 
and at times more cheaply than the foreigner 
herded in the city tenement. Civil Service 
perpetuates incompetence, which in turn makes 
possible special favor and the misuse of funds. 
Homes where education, wholesome recreation, 
and opportunity for play are part of the stand- 
ard of living turn out men who vote consistently 
for corrupt political machines. The boldest 
plunder of our day was in a city where municipal 
ownership exists and where municipal opera- 
tion failed. As for Christian spirit, some other 
test is needed than communion witha religious 
body, for do not most of our chief boodlers and 
abettors of political wrong support some creed 
and contribute to some church? Growing 
distrust of panaceas is part of the general dis- 
couragement, which in its extreme manifesta- 
tion denies all curative and preventive medicine 
for fear of entertaining a quack. We sit back 
in our study or at our business desk and re- 
lieve our souls of responsibility by reflecting 
that publicity will cure in time. 

While believing unqualifiedly in the right 
sort of publicity, I know of no cure-all so in- 
effective as the publicity that reveals theft and 
dishonor and immorality without properly 
locating and explaining the disease. If the 
truly religious are to impress Christian stand- 
ards upon government, if the educated are to 
give the benefit of their “enriched personality”’ 
to government, if the various remedies for 
political corruption hitherto offered are to be 
tested fairly, there must be means of estimating 
closely the conditions which make for cor- 
ruption, injustice, ignorance, misery, and in- 
effective public opinion. There is one key— 
the statistical method. It offers to trusteeship 
what the block signal gives to the train dis- 
patcher, a prompt record of work accomplished 
and of needs disclosed in the interest of the 
governing body and the bodies governed. 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSE OF AN 


ENERGETIC AND USEFUL PERSONALITY 


BY 
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cessors Attorney-General Moody has 

emphasized the fact that he is the coun- 
sel for all the American people. He has _pro- 
tested against the legal bondage of the Southern 
Negro with the same energy that he assailed 
the most powerful combination of capital. 
His career has been a record of almost con- 
tinuous public service. Its very beginning 
was characteristic. 

One day, late in the seventies, a sturdy, 
broad-shouldered young man applied to the 
Bar Committee of Essex County, at Haverhill, 
Mass., for examination. On being asked how 
“ Fighteen 


Prc=: more than any of his prede- 


long he had studied, he replied: 
months.” 

“But we cannot examine you until you have 
studied three years,” said the chairman. 

He was William H. Moody, a farmer’s son, 
who had studied at Andover and Harvard. He 
persisted, and was examined. His knowledge 


of law amazed the Committee. He was the 
best prepared student who had ever applied, 
and his performance at that examination has 
become a tradition of the Massachusetts Bar. 

That same quality of preparedness has won 
for him ever since. He opened an office at 
Haverhill, where he earned $6.85 the first 
month. He became noted for his ready answers. 
Once he appeared as prosecuting attorney in 
the case of a very pious old man who was 
charged with setting fire to his house. The 
prisoner stoutly denied the charge, alleging 
that he was quietly reading his Bible when the 
fire started. Quick as a flash, Mr. Moody 
asked: 

“Were you reading the sentence, ‘He 
that kindleth the fire shall surely make 
restitution’ ?”’ 

Early in his professional life he laid down 
for himself this rule: “The power of clear 


statement is the greatest power at the Bar.” 
In 1890 he was appointed District Attorney. 
One of his first acts was to indict some of the 
Haverhill aldermen for conspiracy with certain 
Boston liquor dealers in the distribution of 
licenses. The defendants were among his 
oldest boyhood friends and the strongest pos- 
sible pressure was brought to bear upon him 
for leniency, but he was deaf to it and the men 
went to prison. Unlike many district attorneys, 
he measured success not by the number of 
convictions he secured but by justice. Just 
about this time the Borden murder case 
shocked all New England. Lizzie Borden was 
arrested at Fall River, charged with the 
murder of her parents. It was outside Mr. 
Moody’s district, yet he was called on to prose- 
cute her and his brilliant cross-examinations 
and speeches were reported verbatim in every 
part of the Union. At thirty-five, the young 
Haverhill lawyer had earned the title of “the 
best district attorney in the state.” His 
mastery of law astonished his oldest colleagues. 
Yet he found time to develop a love of outdoor 
life. He had played on the Harvard baseball 
team, and continued to have an interest in 
the game. He became president of the Haver- 
hill Club and head of the New England Base- 
ball League. He rode horseback, too. 

When the Representative in Congress from 
the Haverhill district died, Mr. Moody was 
the unanimous choice as his successor. He 
served four terms. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, of which Mr. Can- 
non was chairman, he was especially active. 
He displayed prodigious capacity for digesting 
vast quantities of evidence in a short time. 
This was the result of his legal training. One 
day when a vexatious claim was pending, Mr. 
Cannon rushed up to him with a goo-page 
document and said: 




















“Here, Moody, take up this fight.” 

Mr. Moody mastered the case over night, 
and the next day debated it with brilliancy 
and complete knowledge. 

During his career in Congress, Mr. Moody 
gave many evidences of his keen sense of 
justice. The most striking concerned a con- 
test in the Illinois delegation, which was solidly 
Republican except for one district where a 
lone Democrat’s seat was contested. By a 
strict party vote, the House Committee on 
Elections voted to unseat the Democrat; but 
Mr. Moody, a life-long Republican, believed 
that the contestant was entitled, on the face 
of the evidence, to his seat, and made such an 
eloquent and logical statement of the case that 
fairness won over party prejudice and the report 
of the Committee was reversed. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Upon the retirement of Mr. John D. Long 
as Secretary of the Navy, in 1902, President 
Roosevelt, on looking over the Massachusetts 
field for a successor, selected Mr. Moody, 
whose vigor, sturdiness, and temperament so 
much resembled his own. Mr. Moody had 
no technical knowledge of naval matters; he 
was not a business man; and people wondered 
what kind of Secretary he would make. He 
soon showed. As soon as he took charge of 
the Department, he said: ‘Too much routine 
overwhelms a man and unfits him for creative 
and active work. I believe in men.” He 
promptly emancipated himself from as much 
routine as he could. For example, since the 
organization of the Department all orders 
affecting the transfer and assignment of officers 
had been personally signed by the Secretary. 
“T can’t spend the whole day signing docu- 
ments,”’ said Mr. Moody, and he issued in- 
structions that only the orders affecting captains 
and rear-admirals be referred to him. 

“But precedent is against this,” said the 
veterans in the navy. 

“Never mind precedent,” said the Secretary, 
“service is the thing.” 

Mr. Moody’s vision swept the seas. He saw 
that sooner or later the mastery of the Carib- 
bean would be the rich prize of the western 
waters. The key to that mastery, he said, was 
a formidable naval base at Guantanamo, ac- 
cessible to Cuba and Panama. Congress ob- 
jected. “Let me show you,” said the Secre- 


tary. He took the Congressional Committee 
down to Cuban waters and there demonstrated 
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the value of a base. His wisdom has since 
been proved by many events. 

Mr. Moody had a naval base established in 
Subig Bay in the Philippines, which made the 
naval control of the islands easy and secure. 
There was a scarcity of officers in the navy. 
He successfully urged Congress to double the 
number of appointments to Annapolis. The 
first class under the new assignment graduated 
this year, when more new ships were being 
commissioned than at any previous time, and 
consequently more officers were needed. 

For years there was no concerted action, 
save in time of war, between the army and the 
navy. Mr. Moody secured the establishment 
of the first joint Army and Navy Board, and 
it has simplified work in both branches of the 
service. The warships were cruising singly, 
and Mr. Moody, acting under expert advice, 
developed the plan for squadron formation 
which has increased efficiency and prepared- 
ness. He improved conditions for the enlisted 
men, visited naval stations, and personally 
kept in touch with sailors and what they were 
doing. Having served on the Committee on 
Appropriations in the House, he was qualified 
to secure money for new ships. Altogether 
$65,000,000 was appropriated during his Secre- 
taryship. In two years he impressed his vigor- 
ous personality on the whole service. 


AS ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


This, then, was the man whom the President 
selected for the post of Attorney-General when 
Mr. Knox was elected United States Senator 
in 1904. He brought to the position of the 
head of the Government’s legal forces his long 
and thorough training as a lawyer and his 
executive experience in the Navy Department. 
Here, too, he subordinated routine to action, 
leaving himself free to prosecute cases person- 
ally. He went about the task as a private 
lawyer takes up private cases. 

When he became Attorney-General, two 
large problems confronted the Department 
as a result of the President’s determination to 
enforce the laws: 

First: The discrimination by railroads in 
favor of large shippers, which was a violation 
of the Elkins Law.. 

Second: The illegal practice of trusts, which 
was a violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law. 

Mr. Moody believed that the larger evil was 
in rebates; for, as he compactly expressed it to 
me, “discrimination is the food upon which 
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trusts fatten.” Equality of transportation facil 
ities, therefore, was the first thing to be obtained. 
He personally attacked this problem. Suits 
were begun in half a dozen states, against as 
many railroads. In Wisconsin, for example, 
he attacked the Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit 
Company, which he proved was the private 
car-line of the Pabst Brewing Company. While 
the Company paid the full published tariff for 
freight transportation, it received 12 per cent. 
of the gross freight rates in rebates. Follow- 
ing their indictment, as a result of Mr. Moody’s 
activity, for conspiracy to obtain rebates, 


Swarzchild and Sulzberger (the S. & S. of 


the Beef Trust) pleaded guilty and paid fines 
amounting to $25,000. Most of the trunk 
lines running out of New York City have been 
indicted for the alleged giving of rebates to 
the American Sugar Refining Company, and 
the cases will come to trial soon. Under the 
Elkins Law, violations are punishable by fines 
only. The Attorney-General recommended 
to Congress that the penalty of imprisonment 
be added and it was done at the last session. 

“What has been the result of the campaign 
against discrimination by railroads?” I asked 
Mr. Moody. 

“Tt has profoundly and permanently affected 
them,” he replied. “Railroad discriminations 
have largely diminished, if not ceased. It has 
given the small shipper an equality of oppor- 
tunity with the large one. ‘The effect of restor- 
ing this equality of facilities to all shippers is 
to give the opportunity to compete. It is a 
blow aimed at trusts.” 

“Do you believe rebates have been abol- 
ished ?”’ I asked. 

“Practically, yes,’ was the reply. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TRUSTS 


No activity, however, has brought Mr. 
Moody so prominently before the people as his 
campaign against the trusts, in which he 
carried out the President’s instructions. Under 
the direction of Attorney-General Knox, suit 
had been filed against the Chicago packers, 
charging a monopoly in the supply and dis- 
tribution of fresh meat throughout the United 
States. This was known as the “ Beef Trust 
Case.” An injunction was obtained, restrain- 
ing the trust from continuing the monopoly. 
When the case was appealed, Mr. Moody 
personally argued it, and the injunction was 
made perpetual. Soon after this, he learned 
that the trust was ignoring the order of the 
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court. At his instigation a grand jury inves- 
tigation was instituted at Chicago and all the 
big packers were indicted. When the case came 
to trial, they made a plea of immunity, claiming 
that it resulted from information given to 
Commissioner of Corporations Garfield con- 
cerning their profits, which was of the nature 
of confidential information given to the Govern- 
ment. So great was the issue involved that 
Mr. Moody went to Chicago and presented 
the case. In his six-hours’ speech he coined 
the now famous phrase, “immunity bath.” 
He ridiculed the “discovery”? of the packers’ 
counsel—immunity from punishment by con- 
fession—saying: 

“Washington will become the Alsatia to which they can 
resort for immunity for their offenses. It will be much 
easier, much better, instead of running away from a sub- 
poena to run toward the governmental agent and serve a 
confession upon him. Anybody in this land who is now 
seeking to avoid the service of a subpoena will thank my 
learned friend for giving him a very much shorter road to 
travel if he need only travel to the representative of the 
Government whose laws he has violated and obtain his 
immunity. Washington would become a great resort, not 
only in winter but in summer. All the people who arc 
violating the laws of the land may go there at intervals 
and obtain their immunity. All they have to do is to 
go there in obedience to the compulsion of this law. 
All the officers of a corporation have to do is to go there 
in obedience to the compulsion of this law and seive 
upon the Commissioner of Corporations a statement with 
regard to their conduct and obtain immunity. They can 
do it at intervals. The law is a license to commit crime. 
Now, I can fancy those gentlemen gathering together 
there. I can fancy Mr. Swift and Mr. Armour, on 
their journey to Washington, and their meeting with 
some other great magnate who has been there, and who 
has washed, in what I may call the ‘Miller’s bath,’ 
because they will go there, as to Carlsbad and the French 
Lick Springs, in order to cleanse themselves of misdoing. 
I can imagine them meeting and saying, ‘Good morning, 
good morning, Brother Rockefeller, have you had your 
immunity bath this morning ?’” 


The Court decided in favor of the packers. 
In order to prevent the use of this case as 
a precedent by corporate wrong-doers, Mr. 
Moody succeeded in having a bill passed by 
the Senate expressly confining immunity to a 
person who gives testimony or evidence under 
oath in obedience to a subpcena. 

He has begun proceedings against the 
Tobacco Trust, and in one of the preliminary 
cases growing out of this important investi- 
gation, the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision that a corporation can not refuse to 
give testimony lest it incriminate itself, and 























that it cannot withhold its books and papers 
from investigation. This is of far-reaching 
significance in all future anti-trust litigation. 

He has destroyed half a dozen trusts. The 
General Paper Company, for example, a com- 
bination of Western paper manufacturers, was 
restraining trade and charging an excess price. 
Some of the Western papers protested to Mr. 
Moody. He ordered proceedings and the com- 
bination was broken. Paper is now 20 per 
cent. cheaper in the West. The Fertilizer Trust 
was working in restraint of ‘trade and charging 
the Southern farmers an excess of $2.50 a ton 
for its product. They protested to Mr. Moody. 
The Federal Grand Jury at Nashville, at his 
instigation, has already returned fifty-five 
indictments in this case. So with the Drug 
Trust, a conspiracy between manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers. It has 
been indictcd at Indianapolis, and its career 
is at an end. Similar results have been ob- 
tained against the Elevator Trust, in which 
litigation was begun at San Francisco, and the 
Grocery Trust, of Nome, Alaska. 


Under the direction of the Attorney-General, 


a very significant investigation is now being 
made of the coal-carrying railroads, by Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes of New York and Mr. 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., of Philadelphia, to 
ascertain the facts of their relation to the con- 
trol of the hard and soft coal fields. If facts 
of illegal practices be obtained, a prosecution 
will begin under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
A similar investigation is being made of the 
Standard Oil Company by Mr. C. B. Morrison 
of Chicago, and Mr. Kellogg of Sts Paul. 

Another case of far-reaching importance, 
which is now pending, is that of the Govern- 
ment against the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis, in which an effort is being made to 
destroy the monopoly of traffic over the Eads 
Bridge and the Merchants’ Bridge at St. 
Louis. For years this Association has charged 
an excessive rate for every vehicle and every 
passenger brought over these bridges, and it 
has prevented competition in transportation 
at this point. 

Other anti-trust cases now pending are 
against the Federal Salt Company (The Salt 
Trust), which is charged with unlawfully 
suppressing competition in the manufacture 
and sale of salt west of the Rocky Mountains; 
and against the Metropolitan Meat Company 
for alleged control of the meat industry in 
Hawaii. 
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During the Roosevelt administration, no 
less than forty-three suits have been brought 
for the alleged violation of the anti-rebate law, 
and thirty-six indictments and nine convictions 
have been obtained. These cases comprised 
uits against twenty-five railroads, including 
most of the large trunk lines of the country. 

Perhaps the most important of these cases 
was the one against the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, in which the Supreme Court sustained 
the Government’s contention that the railroads 
cannot deal in merchandise carried over their 
line, when the net receipts for it are less than 
a total of the published freight rates and the 
cost of the commodity. This means that a 
coal-carrying railroad will be unable, hence- 
forth, to undersell the independent mining 
company by practically selling their coal at 
about the same price that they charge the 
independent operator as a freight rate. 

The significance of the whole anti-trust and 
anti-rebate campaign has been to put the fear 
of the law into the hearts of corporate wrong- 
doers, and to give a square deal to the small 
manufacturer and shipper as well as to the 
large. 


WORK OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


The institution and prosecution of all the re- 
bate and trust legislation is only part of the work 
of the Attorney-General. He is attorney for the 
President, the Cabinet, and Congress. He di- 
rects the eighty-eight United States District At- 
torneys; he passes on the eligibility of all candi- 
dates for Federal judgeships, attorneyships, 
and marshalships. All applications for Federal 
pardons are first submitted to him. 

Mr. Moody keeps in personal touch with 
his subordinates all over the country. He has 
established the precedent of sending a repre- 
sentative from the Department of Justice to 
every important case. Sometimes, as in the 
Beef Trust Case, he goes himself. He has 
personally argued more cases than any other 
Attorney-General. He argued, for example, 
the peonage case, in which the Supreme Court 
sustained his contention that holding laborers 
in legal bondage for debt was unconstitutional. 
This has broken up a form of siavery that 
survived in the South. He also argued the 
Johnson Coupling case, which resulted in a 
decision by the Supreme Court compelling all 
railroads to put safety couplers on cars, thus 
avoiding much injury to the life and limbs of 
trainmen. It was Attorney-General Moody 
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who advised Congress that it could pass the 
Railroad Rate Bill, and he was the President’s 
constant adviser in the matter. The Postal 
and Land Fraud cases were conducted under 
his direction. He has been the first Attorney- 
General to employ criminal law in the prose- 
cution of violations against the anti-trust laws. 

How has he been able to accomplish this 
tremendous amount of work? Simply by 
keeping at it all the time. No Government 
official is more tireless in his labors. He 
drives to his office, and plans his day’s cam- 
paign on the way. Mr. Moody has made it 
a point to know all the evidence that is gathered 
in the big cases. Frequently there are visitors. 
Out of some of these visits have come some 
important cases. A Tennessee lawyer, for 
example, who represented a farmer, gave him 
the first facts that resulted in the prosecution 
of the Fertilizer Trust. A reporter for a New 
York newspaper brought the first evidence of 
alleged rebate-taking by the Sugar Trust. 

In the afternoon he generally takes a horse- 
back ride, often with the President, for whom 
he is frequently mistaken, and with Judge 
Taft. In Washington, this is his only exercise. 
At home he walks a great deal. When he is 
preparing a case, he works at his bachelor 
apartment where he keeps house with General 
Crozier, of the Ordnance Bureau, and Repre- 
sentative Gillette of Massachusetts. 

On one of his horse-back rides about Wash- 
ington occured an incident which shows the 
Attorney-General’s sense of humor. He was 
riding alone when a man galloped up along- 
side and engaged him in conversation. He 
proved to be a newspaper correspondent who 
had not been in the city very long, and who 
began to talk in a very light vein. 

‘“‘T suppose you meet most of the Govern- 
ment officials,” said Mr. Moody. 

“Oh yes,” replied the correspondent. 
“Take those Cabinet officers for example. 
They are very ordinary people—like you and 
me, only some of them are industrious. There’s 
Postmaster-General Payne. He works from 
early till late. Judge Taft is a worker, too.” 

“‘ How about Secretary Moody,” asked his 
companion, falling in with the spirit of the 
conversation. 

“He’s a big man—but he is the laziest 
fellow in the Cabinet.” By this time they 
reached a drug-store and stopped to have a 
drink of soda water. When they were about 
to separate, Mr. Moody said: 
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“‘T’ve had a very pleasant ride with: you. 


I hope we shall meet again.” 

The newspaper man took out a card and 
handed it to Mr. Moody, who in turn handed 
him one of his. But he did not wait to witness 
the correspondent’s embarrassment. 


MOODY THE MAN 


What kind of man, then, is this energetic 
Attorney-General whose activities extend to 
nearly every branch of the Government? Go 
to Haverhill, Mass., in the summer and you 
will probably meet him swinging down one of 
the elm-shaded streets or tramping across the 
pleasant Essex country—a stocky, sturdy, 
broad-shouldered figure, with a face tanned by 
the sun. You will hear a neighbor greet him 
as “Bill,” stop him, and ask him how he is 
getting along. For he is still their friend and 
counsellor. They come to him with their 
troubles: the local butcher who sells meat across 
the line in New Hampshire and who doesn’t 
quite understand the new inspection laws, or 
an old Gloucester sea-captain whose ship was 
seized by the British twenty years ago, and who 
has a claim for damages pending. His old 
neighbors are very proud of him, too, and they 
will tell you that, “ Bill Moody is a big man.” 

His home is a large yellow and white colonial 
house. His favorite room is the long, low- 
ceiled library, with its solid rows of books, set 
in heavy mahogany shelves. It is a room in 
which one would like to read. You will find 
that the Attorney-General knows his Kipling, 
Stevenson, Balzac, and Thackeray as well as 
his law, and he can discuss history and biog- 
raphy with the familiarity that comes of long 
and close kinship. “I never buy a book until 
I have read it,” he says. He smokes cigars 
constantly and walks up and down as he talks. 
He talks as he works and lives—with snap, 
vigor, and directness. He not only bears a 
strong physical resemblance to President Roose- 
velt, but has very much the same strenuous 
manner. 

Over one of his book shelves hangs the blue 
ensign of the Secretary of the Navy. It was 
made by the enlisted men of the Dolphin and 
presented to him on his retirement as Secretary 
of the Navy. “I am very proud of that,” he 
said. “It came from men in the ranks.” 

This, then, is “the man who,” in the words of 
his predecessor, “has more than any one else, 
put into practice the theory that the law of the 
land is for the poor and rich alike.” 
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THE NEW CAPITOL 


THE NEW CAPITOL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


View from an island in the Susquehanna 





OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A PUBLIC BUILDING WHICH REPRESENTS GOOD CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AN IDEAL 
UNION OF THE ALLIED ARTS OF ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING 


BY 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


HE new Capitol of Pennsylvania, which 
was dedicated on October 4th, takes 
rank with the most monumental 

buildings in the country. In size it is sur- 
passed by few; and while size itself is not a 
virtue it becomes, when allied with dignity of 
whole and beauty of parts, a very important 
ingredient of the monumental quality. 

The building is attractively situated on 
Capitol Hill, a gentle eminence comprising 
some fifteen acres, studded with trees. The 
latter, while allowing a number of beautiful 
fragmentary views, interfere with a sight of the 
facade as a whole, but one may find an ex- 
cellent view-point about half-way across the 
carriage-bridge over the Susquehanna River. 





Then a delightful picture presents itself—the 
Susquehanna in the foreground; a middle 
distance of leafy boulevard and piled-up roofs; 
and then the Capitol, reared impressively 
against the sky, its whiteness tinged, if you 
choose your time, with the soft flush of the sun- 
set—a monumental mass, dominating not only 
the city but the whole hill-girt hollow of the 
landscape. 

The length of the Capitol is 520 feet, the 
breadth through the centre line 254 feet, and 
through each of its side wings 212 feet. Its 
area is 86,178 square feet, an excess of a little 
more than 2,000 square feet over that of St. 
Paul’s, London. Perhaps the significance of 
these dimensions will be the better appreciated 
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when one learns that a man making a circuit 
of the walls would traverse half a mile. The 
height to the rail of the balustrade is 100 feet; 
from the ground to the top of the statue it is 
272 feet. It is built of a species of granite 
from the quarries of Vermont; notwithstanding 
a bluish-grey speckle it is of remarkable 
whiteness with charmingly subtle effects in the 
graduations of the shadows. 

The new structure replaces that destroyed by 
fire in February, 1897. 

The Commissioners entrusted with the super- 
vision of the work were Messrs. William A. 
Stone, William P. Snyder, William H. Graham, 
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by and for the people should be a monument 
of the natural union of the sister arts, sculpture 
and painting. Nor has he overlooked the other: 
essential of*all monumental work, honest 
craftsmanship. It is impossible to spend >a 
week in the building, as I did, exploring it in 
every direction, without coming to the con- 
clusion that if the workmanship which is con- 
cealed be as good as that which meets the eye, 
no building could be built more honestly. And 
when one has come under the spell of the 
architect’s high ideals and found them re- 
flected in the enthusiasm not only of the several 
bosses but of their employees, he may be sure 


A VIEW OF THE CAPITOL FROM ACROSS THE PARK 


Showing the main entrance and the arrangement of the wings 


Nathaniel C. Schaeffer, and Edward Bailey. 
As the result of a competition in designs Mr. 
Joseph M. Huston, of Philadelphia, was 
selected as the architect. He so completely 
won the confidence of the Commission that he 
was allowed a free hand; and the Capitol, 
as it stands to-day, is in a very personal 
sense the product of his artistic and practical 
judgment and of his high regard for the 
responsibilities of public service. 

In this, his first great public commission, 
Mr. Huston has put himself squarely on record 
as believing that every great building erected 





that a consistent honesty penetrates also the 
things not seen. 

The architect, in fact, strove to revive the 
old relation between the master-builder and 
his co-workers, a relation which one may 
imagine to have existed in the golden days of 
medieval craftsmanship—a comradeship in 
zeal and proud endeavor. This is a fact that 
deserves to be mentioned—not with the sug- 
gestion that it is unique but because it is so 
commendable and should be so general, being 
in the finest sense democratic and bound to be 
productive of the best that is in any man. 

















THE NEW 


The eye is first attracted to the dome of the 
Capitol, which has practically no other func- 
tion than that of being beautiful; as such it is 
fitly the heart of the whole building. From 
it radiate four wings: the western, or front 
wing, presents the main entrance, over which 
are the rooms of the Lieutenant-Governor; 
the eastern wing, which is longer, has on its 
top floor the Supreme Court; the other two, 
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extending north and south, contain the Senate 
chamber and the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At right angles to the extremity 
of each wing is another, forming with it the 
shape of the letter T. In the southern of these 
are situated the Executive chambers. The 


basement and ground floor, and such parts of 
the other floors as are not occupied in the man- 
ner just described, are divided into offices. 


A VIEW FROM CAPITOL HILL 


Showing the dome and the southern wing 
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The design of the dome is modeled after 
that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and the whole 
structure follows the Renaissance use of the 
Greek classic, the order of the columns. that 
adorn the facade being Corinthian. They 


lend the emphasis of their decoration to the- 


bel étage, which occupies the second and third 
floors. In the three projecting wings the 
columns are arranged in four pairs, supporting 
porticoes; in the connecting wings—where 
they are disposed singly between each of the 
windows and are attached to the walls by a 
quarter of their circumference—their use is 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


Including a view of the bronze doors 


purely decorative. The entablature is of the 
simplest Greek design: an architrave of three 
bands, an undecorated frieze, and a cornice. 
In the connecting wings it is surmounted by a 
balustrade, which in those that project is re- 
placed by an attic. This in the right and left 
wings is faced with a pediment, whereas the 
central attic is left plain, the intention being 
that its panels shall eventually be embellished 
with inscriptions and the whole crowned with 
a quadriga. For this, as for the sculpture that 
is to adorn the pediments and certain other 
parts of the exterior, no appropriation has yet 
been made. They exist, at present, only as 
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essential features of the architect’s original 
scheme. 

On the other hand, for the large groups 
destined to flank the entrance a commission 
has been given to Mr. George Grey Barnard, 
and the work is within a measurable distance 
of being completed. The conception to which 
he has undertaken to give ideal expression is 
Life—the joy of life and the labor thereof. 
From photographs of portions of the work it 
seems safe to predict that they will be at once 
the most complete and the most impressive 
creations of this sculptor, a product not only 
of his profound knowledge of form but also of 
his high gift of poetic imagination. 

The construction of the dome is of particular 
interest. Seen from the outside, it rises from 
a squared base which supports a circular 
foundation for the cylinder or drum. The 
drum is composed of sixteen pairs of Corin- 
thian columns (some day to be topped with 
eagles), alternating with sixteen windows. 
These are crowned with a cornice, and it is 
up to the line of the egg-and-dart moulding 
in the latter that the granite masonry is carried; 
thence forward, as far as the gilded bronze ball 
and statue, the structure is of terra-cotta. The 
dome proper is composed of an inner and an 
outer shell of concrete, to the latter of which 
the terra-cotta is cemented. The skeleton 
consists of sixteen steel trusses anchored into 
the masonry of the drum and further secured 
by concentric circles of lateral trusses. The 
underbeams of all these trusses are imbedded 
in the inner shell of concrete, and the upper 
in the outer, leaving a space between by which 
every part of the dome may be reached. Here, 
too, is a ladder by which the adventurous visitor 
may climb to the gallery that surrounds the 
cupola, gaining thence a panoramic view of the 
Susquehanna and the adjacent hills that will 
well repay him. 

Seen from within, the construction of the 
dome is that known as pendentive vaulting. 
The continuous circle of the drum is drawn 
down into four triangular supports, whose 
surfaces curve inward until each of their spread- 
ing edges meets that of its neighbor, forming 
four arches between the four pendentives. The 
weight of the superstructure having thus been 
distributed among the latter, they in turn are 
supported upon four huge piers. The total 
weight of the whole structure is 26,000 tons. 
To withstand this enormous downward pres- 
sure, nature had provided a bed of slate rock, 
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THE SUPERB BRONZE DOORS 
Each leaf weighs a ton, and was produced entire at a single casting. The scenes include William Penn’s Landing 
and Treaty, the Signing of the Declaration and of the Constitution, and ideal groups representing History, Educa- 
tion, Mining, and Agriculture 
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ONE OF THE CORRIDORS 
Leading 10 the grand staircase 


and into it for a distance of six and a half feet 
the foundations were carried down. The 
total number of bricks included in the piers is 
7,000,000, while an additional 3,000,000 were 
used in the superstructure. — 


THE BEAUTY OF THE INTERIOR 


The main entrance, approached by a three- 
arched porch, is adorned with bronze doors 
which were designed by the architect, modeled 
by Mr. Otto Jahnsen, and cast by the Henry 
Bonnard Bronze Company. The different 
panels into which the two leaves_and the 
lunette surmounting them are divided tell the 
story of the Commonwealth’s origin, its share 
in national events, and its own natural re- 
sources. In the lunette a medallion-portrait 
of William Penn is flanked by modeled pictures 
of his landing at Newcastle, Delaware, and 
his treaty with the Indians. Lower down are 
represented the two famous episodes enacted 
in Independence Hall—the Declaration of 
Independence and the Signing of the Con- 
stitution, copied from a painting and an en- 
graving that may be seen there. At the foot 
of the doors, one scene represents miners at 
work in a coal mine, while another shows the 
primitive method of harvesting. The centre 
of each door is occupied with a medallion. In 
these are ideal groups representing History 
and Education. From the decorated posts pro- 
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ject a series of heads, presenting men who have 
been associated with the erection of the new 
building. The casting of these superb doors 
was a triumph of the founder’s art. Each 
leaf, weighing a ton, was produced entire at a 
single casting by the delicate process of cire 
perdue. 

A brief review can include only the salient 
features of the interior. The rotunda is finished 
in white Vermont marble, and a fine contrast 
to its radiant purity is afforded by the dull 
lustre of elaborately embellished bronze work, 
which abounds in hanging lanterns and in the 
standards that are planted on the floor and on 
the balustrade of the grand staircase. Up 
above the gilded capitals of the pilasters, which 
are grouped around the piers, the spaces in the 
pendentives and the adjoining lunettes are to be 
filled with paintings by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. 
The colors used in the decoration of the dome 
are gold, cream, and robin’s-egg blue, while a 
warmth is given to the light by the use of am- 
ber glass, set back invisibly behind the windows. 
The delicate harmony and suffused radiance 


.thus obtained are peculiarly attractive, giving 


the dome, as it spins up above the massive 
rotunda, an effect quite aerial. 

The floor of the rotunda and its adjacent 
corridors is laid with tiles made in imitation 


PARTIAL VIEW OF THE ROTUNDA 


Including the staircase and corridor beyond 














of those of the early Moravian settlers. The 
field is of several tones of dull red, interspersed 
with medallions of various shapes, in which 
the fauna and flora of the state and other de- 
vices have been reproduced in the spirit of the 
old designs. 

The plan of the hall is octagonal; or, more 
accurately, a square, the four angles of which 
have been filled with masonry. These solid 
corners, forming the piers, are flanked at the 
floor-level by sets of three Doric columns whose 
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The threads of the stair- 
case afford the only exception to the use of 
white Vermont marble in this part of the build- 
ing, grey Italian having been here substituted 
on account of its superior hardness. 

From the gallery level the solid corners are 
sheathed with groups of pilasters, terminating 


level of the gallery. 


in gilded Corinthian capitals. The spaces be- 
tween these pilasters are filled in with screens 
of decorative architecture. That on the east, 
which faces us as we enter, consists of three 




















THE ROTUNDA AND THE GRAND STAIRCASE 


massive shafts fitly supply a foundation for 
the superincumbent decorative sheathing. 
They are bridged over for the support of the 
main gallery, and thus also afford entrances 
from the main door and the north and south 
corridors. 

The staircase rises by thirteen steps to a 
landing, from which it mounts by twelve 
more to a doorway that opens on the entrésol 
floor. From this point it branches to right and 
left, ascending with twenty-three steps to the 





tall, narrow arches supported at the sides by 
pilasters and in the centre by a column. They. 
are crossed by three tiers of balconies, the 
lower ones faced with marble balustrades, the 
upper with handsome grilles of gilded bronze. 

The three other sides of the square differ 
in treatment, having only one balcony tier. 
In the western the space beneath the balcony 
is left entirely open, forming a wide approach 
to the Lieutenant-Governor’s suite, which is 
entered by three decorated doorways. The 
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northern and southern sides present a greater 
elaboration, befitting their importance as the 
ceremonial entrances to the Senate and House. 
The space below the balcony is filled in 
with a marble screen, perforated with two 
bronze grilles, between which is the door- 
way. The porch of the latter is upheld 
by two detached Corinthian columns, each 
with its corresponding anta. Immediately 
over the door is a richly modeled grille 
of gilded bronze, in the design of which the 
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over the Senate entrance symbolize Legisla- 
ture and Finance; the others, Truth and Jus- 
tice. Like the child-forms, they were modeled 
from the architect’s designs by Mr. V. Alfano. 

The marble sheathing extends to the top of 
the pilasters; commencing with their capitals 
and continuing to the ceiling of the cupola, the 
material is hard plaster. Supported on the 
capitals is the first or main entablature,. work- 
ing its way in and out around the rotunda. 
Above it rest the pendentives and big lunettes, 
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THE UPPER PART OF THE SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. Abbey’s mural paintings will fill the space on the right 











arms of the United States appear in the midst 
of acanthus scrolls. The spandrels at the 
sides of this are embellished with marble com- 
positions, representing child-forms and foliage. 
The latter include the pine, laurel, oak, and 
palm, thus typifying the extent and variety of 
the country. Above the frieze of the porch 
rests a “broken” pediment, upon the curves 
of which, as in the Medici tombs by Michel- 
angelo, are recumbent female figures. Those 


is the 
Here, upon the left side, 
facing you as you enter, commences an in- 
scription which, continuing around the ro- 
tunda, is resumed at the same point in the 


already mentioned, and over them 


second cornice. 


lower cornice. It is executed in glass mosaic, 
with blue letters on a gold ground. 

Upon the second cornice reposes the drum of 
the dome, consisting of sixteen pairs of Corinthian 
pilasters and sixteen windows, ranged alter- 
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ONE OF THE CANDELABRA IN THE SENATE CHAMBER 
There are six of this class, each weighing more than a ton 
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nately. Over all runs a cornice, from which 
springs the dome itself, similarily divided by 
sixteen decorated ribs, the intervening spaces 
being encrusted with Renaissance arabesques. 
The ribs unite in a collar from which rises the 
cupola—again an arrangement of pilasters and 
windows, like the dome; but, by comparison, 
in miniature. j 

The corridors communicating with the cau- 
cus rooms and libraries of the Senate and 
House present a series of lunette-shaped spaces 
for which paintings are being executed by 
Messrs. John W. Alexander and W. B. Van 
Ingen. The main entrance to the Senate and 
House are from the great gallery in the rotunda, 
through doorways surmounted with figures 
sculptured by Mr. V. Alfano. It is in these 
chambers that the most elaborate effects of 
decoration have been produced. 

The Senate Chamber is square, 95 by 80 
feet, fifteen feet of the latter belonging to the 
visitors’ gallery, which is separated by arches 
from the main room. From its walls project 
at intervals Doric pilasters, which rise from 
a massive marble wainscot and support a 
frieze. Above this is a series of curved re- 
cesses, forming a system of vaulting that 
carries the flat of the ceiling, which itself is 
divided by crossbeams into coffers. From the 
intersection of the beams hang immense 
candelabra of gilded bronze. The same gen- 
eral description will serve for the larger cham- 
ber of the House, except that in the latter the 
style is Corinthian and the details of the dec- 
oration are more profuse. 

The wainscot of the Senate chamber is 
veneered with superb specimens of Irish green 
Connemara marble, which is the key for the 
color scheme. The ground color of the whole 
interior involves three tones of dullish green. 
Up to the top of the frieze the gold enrichment 
is comparatively reserved; in the raised ara- 
besque ornament of the coves and the mould- 
ings and rosettes of the ceiling, it has been used 
with a lavish hand, the brilliance of the effect 
being much enhanced by the lustre of the 
candelabra. In the chamber of the House the 
green ground has been replaced by various 
tones of deep blue. Both color schemes have 
been approved by Mr. Abbey, who received the 
commission for a series of mural paintings that 
are to complete the architect’s plan of decora- 
tion. The latter, as I have hinted, is char- 
acterized by a luxuriance of effect somewhat 
startling to those who are unused or averse to 
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ONE OF FOUR CHANDELIERS IN THE HOUSE 
Each is 174% feet high, and weighs 7,311 pounds 


strong coloring, but it is warranted by the 
examples of the great decorators of the Renais- 
sance, who took into consideration the discount 
that time would levy on any immediate garish- 
ness. 

The sides of both rooms are pierced with 
lofty windows; in the cove over each window 
is a circular light filled with a beautiful design 
in stained glass by Mr. Van Ingen. The 
furniture of these rooms was made from the 
designs of the architect, who regarded it as an 
integral part of the whole. 

The Governor’s suite, consisting of reception 
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ONE OF ANOTHER GROUP OF FOUR 
Each is 1034 feet high, and weighs 3,108 pounds 


room, private office, secretary’s office, and 
waiting room, is situated in the southern 
wing. Finished in oak, it is in the style of the 
English Renaissance, a product of grafting 
Italian forms on the Gothic trunk. It rep- 
resents, in fact, the design and feeling of such 
rooms.as may be seen in fine old English man- 
sions of the Jacobean or early seventeenth cen- 
tury period, a blending of stateliness and 
domesticity. 

The conspicuous feature of the Governor’s 
office is the superb paneling of the walls, 
executed in American oak, “quartered”; that 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PRIVATE OFFICE 
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is to say, obtained by making a longitudinal 
incision as far as the centre, and then another 
at right angles to it, thus cutting a quarter 
out of the circle of the trunk. The segment 
is subsequently sawed into thin layers by cuts 
parallel to the lines of the right angle. In 
this way every ring of the grain is shown in 
cross-section. The paneling is divided into 
a series of compartments, each filled with two 
upright bands of raised arabesques, carved 
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Above these panels runs a frieze, divided 
by small pilasters into compartments, con- 
taining contemporary portraits of governors, 
preceding as well as following the Revolution. 
This group of paintings is surmounted by a 
vaulted cove that supports a flat ceiling which 
is decorated with a raised geometric design, 
made up ofa series of quatrefoils, the interven- 
ing spaces carrying an interlace of curved lines 
that form an eight-pointed star. Like the 





AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE DOME 


The photograph was taken from a point directly underneath 


out of the solid wood. These involve some 
five separate designs, composed of vases, cor- 
nucopias, grotesque birds and animals, scroll- 
work, flowers, and leafage. The carver’s tool 
has been used with freedom even in repeating 
the forms, so that the repetitions and combi- 
nations of these designs produce no suggestion 
of sameness. The eye passes around the 


room with a sense of being continually sur- 
prised by some fresh evidence of invention. 


cove, it is colored cream and buff, with gold 
enrichments. 

The reception room, 72 feet by 20, is lighted 
by three tall French windows that open on a 
portico ennobled by stately monolithic columns. 
Here also the key-note of the color scheme is 
supplied by the dark-oak wainscot that lines 
the walls to a height of nine feet. But in this 
case the paneling is without ornamentation, 
relying for effect upon the intrinsic richness 
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of the wood. It is what is technically known 
as English ‘“‘crotched’”’ oak—a term full of 
significance. The crotch of a tree is the angle 
that the branch makes with the trunk; and 
panels of the size of these, quartered out of 
the heart of the crotch, imply an exceptional 
magnitude of trunk. And equally choice are 
the depth of color and luxuriant massing of 
the grain. 

At each end of the room is a monumental 
mantelpiece. In the centre of the overmantel 
is a panel containing Penn’s coat-of-arms, 
flanked by the shields of the United States and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It is 
supported by two male figures: the left rep- 
resenting a miner resting his pick upon a block 
of coal; the right a farmer, holding a pitch-fork 
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in one hand and grasping a plough-handle with 
the other. Overhead is a trophy of mechanical, 
mining, and agricultural tools, in the centre of 
which appears the national eagle. 

The walls above the oak paneling are to be 
filled with mural paintings by Miss Violet 
Oakley, the subjects of which embody Penn’s 
idea of the development of spiritual liberty. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Perhaps the choicest example of interior 
decorative treatment is to be found in the 
Supreme Court room. It is situated in the 
eastern wing upon the fourth or top floor, which 
permits the introduction of a low centre glass 
dome. It is approached from the rotunda 


corridor by a broad passage-way, on each side 
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Copyright 1905 by Violet Oakley 


ONE OF THE DECORATIONS OF THE GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM 
One of a series of mural paintings by Miss Violet Oakley 
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of which is a suite of apartments—on the left 
for the judges, on the right for the Bar. 

The room itself, 72 feet by 42, has a pair of 
large windows at each end; but these during 
the sessions of the court are to be obscured by 
heavy hangings of velour, thus leaving the 
dome the sole source of outside light. The 
interior finish is of mahogany, in the purest 
style of the Greek Doric, its proportions and 
mouldings being based on those of the Erec- 
theum. Around the walls proceeds a wainscot 
nine feet high, divided into panels, which, like 
those of the doors and the frames of the win- 
dows, are decorated with Greek grille, that in 
modern language may be described as a union 
of the Greek and St. George’s crosses. The 
wall space above the cornice of the wainscot, 
later to be adorned by Mr. Abbey with mural 
paintings typifying the evolution of the various 
branches of Law, is divided into panels by 
pilasters, while four pairs of much larger 
pilasters occupy the angles of the walls. These 
support a beautiful entablature, consisting of 
an architrave of three plain bands, a frieze 
decorated with the anthemion, or honey- 
suckle ornament, and a cornice that comprises 
the heart-and-leaf motive, dentils, and egg- 
and-dart moulding. Upon this decorative 
structure of mahogany rests the ceiling, which is 
divided up into coffers that surround the circular 
opening of the dome with beams, decorated in 
white and gold, with ornament similar to that 


Copyright, 1906, by W..B. Van Ingen 
“THE FOOT-WASHING CEREMONY OF THE MENNONITES” 


One of a series of fourteen mural paintings by Mr. Van Ingen, representing the Religious Sects of Pennsylvania 


of the entablature. A particularly attractive 
feature is the gilt bronze necklace of anthemion 
design that encircles the collar to the dome. 
The drum of the latter is divided into twelve 
windows, framed with Greek grille, opening 
into the outer shell and thus affording ventila- 
tion.. The dome itself, consisting of .twelve 
segments, is constructed of American glass, 
with a pattern of green scroll-work upon a 
ground clouded with amber, pearl, and gray. 

The embellishment of the main door, similar 
in design to that of the windows, comprises 
two Ionic columns supporting an entablature 
upon which rests a richly moulded pediment, 
the angles of the latter adorned with the Greek 
ornament known as acroteria. 


THE ARCHITECT’S INSPIRATION 


Every good architect is something of an 
idealist. It is the artist in him that makes him 
a dreamer of dreams, even while he must be a 
practical man. With such men—and Mr. 
Huston is one of them—the artistic conception 
of a building like this Capitol is in a dream. 
The offspring of a union of memory and crea- 
tiveness, it is full-grown at birth and stands 
clear to the eye of the spirit as objects loom up’ 
complete ina sleeper’s vision. So a painter 
may see his picture finished before the canvas is 
stretched, a sculptor his group before he has 
touched the clay. For each of them the 
vision is a reality, more real even than the 
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finished work: for the one is what he had in 
his soul to accomplish; the other is what after 
pains of labor and under many limitations it 
has actually become. 

Therefore to enter into a man’s work, as he 
at length delivers it over to the world, one 


should try to enter also into the spirit that be- - 


got it. The hard thing always is to find the 
clue. In the case of this building, I found 
it—for myself at any rate—in the inscription 
that twice encircles the interior of the dome. 
The utterance will be recognized as William 
Penn’s: 


“THERE MAY BE ROOM FOR SUCH A HOLY ExX- 
PERIMENT FOR THE NATIONS WANT A PRECEDENT. 
AND MY GOD WILL MAKE IT THE SEED OF A NATION 
THAT AN EXAMPLE MAY BESET UP TO THE NATIONS. 
THAT WE MAY DO THE THING THAi IS TRULY WISE 
AND JUST.” 





“THE VICTORY 


ey anon Mea 


OF THE PEOPLE 


Where will be found a nobler ideal? It 
is rich in inspiration for the present as 
for the past, not without its condemnation 
of experiments that are unholy, and full 
of reminder that precedent begets prec- 
eden continually. Who shall say what 
buildings in other states may be patterned 
after this? how its influence may react on 
its own? It will be a precedent for good. 
And in art one of the synonyms for good is 
beautiful. 

Standing beneath the dome, I believe that 
the architect’s ideal was that of a shrine, con- 
ceived as a habitation for the spirit of this 
utterance—great, as befits the magnitude of its 
significance; soaring high, as with its aspira- 
tion; strong, serene, and beautiful as the faith 
that is in it. 





”? 


A model for the quadriga made by Mr. Solon Borglum, from the architect’s design 




















THE MASTER OF THE DIAMOND MINES 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF GARDNER WILLIAMS, THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
WHO MADE THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND MONOPOLY A HUGE SUCCESS—HIS 
FIGHT AT CECIL RHODES’S SIDE TO SECURE CONTROL OF THE MINES AND 
HIS LATER MANAGEMENT OF THE DIAMOND OUTPUT OF THE CAPTURED 
CRATERS —HIS LIFE AS AN ORGANIZER, EXECUTIVE, SCIENTIST, AND WRITER 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


HEN Mr. Alfred Mosely, the Eng- 

\ \) lishman who so admires American 

ways that he brings commissions 
over to study them, was asked the reason of 
his admiration, he said: 

“Gardner F. Williams, the American mining 
engineer who directs the diamond output of 
the world.” 

Mr. Mosely made his fortune in South Africa. 
He watched Cecil Rhodes’s dream of empire 
develop and knew the men who made it real. 
The one who took his imagination was Gardner 
Williams. “The country that can produce 
such a man,” he said to himself, “is a country 
from which mine can learn.” 

Few men have earned such a tribute. Here 
was a man who had left Michigan at the age of 
fifteen to go with a pioneering father to Cali- 
fornia in the flush days of the early mining 
camps, had had a taste of California mining, 
had gone when still a young man to explore 
in South Africa, and had become general 
manager of the great monopoly of the diamond 
mines. A fighter of financial battles and a 
manager of men, a writer, a scientist, and one 
of the world’s greatest engineers, he so stamped 
his personality on the people among whom he 
lived that he was féted and cheered by all 
South Africa when he retired last spring and 
came back to the United States to build a home 
for his leisure years in the land of his birth. 
Here was a man who played a man’s part in 
perhaps the most inspiring and romantic under- 
taking of his time. 

His father went, with a little capital, to 
California in the fifties and the son entered 
California College—afterward the University. 
He wished to become a mining engineer, 
but there was no good mining school in the 
country. “Perfect yourself,” said his father, 
“even if you have to go abroad.”’ So off he 


went to the Mining Academy of Freiberg, 
among the lead mines of Saxony. On his re- 
turn to San Francisco in 1866, two well-spent 
years in the mint made him an expert assayer, 
and then he went to mining in the Pioche coun- 
try of southern Nevada. He came back to be 
appointed receiver of a water and mining com- 
pany in northern California. Within a year 
the company was paying dividends for the first 
time and his diplomacy had brought into har- 
mony the two warring factions that had neces- 
sitated the receivership. 

From this post he was called, by an invita- 
tion from a classmate at Freiberg named De 
Crano, who had organized an exploring com- 
pany for the Rothschilds, to look for valuable 
minerals in Mashonaland. Then began his 
acquaintance with bush and karroo, with the 
slow advance of ox teams across the level veldt, 
with the handling of Zulus and Matabeles and 
other natives, with the sturdy but pig-headed 
Boers, with the adventurers who were rushing 
in hordes to this new Golconda. He shot ele- 
phants and lions, lived off the country, panned 
and tested the sand and gravel of every stream, 
and scoured the region for promising outcrops 
or hints of value. On his way back to London 
to report he fell in with Cecil Rhodes, who 
happened to. be a fellow passenger on the 
steamer—a meeting that proved to be the turn- 
ing point in his career. 

Rhodes had often said that he strove for 
wealth, because only through wealth could 
he hope to realize his plan of British empire 
in South Africa. “Chinese” Gordon once 
told him of refusing a roomful of gold with 
which the Chinese Government wished to 
reward him for subduing the Taiping rebellion. 

“What would you have done?” he asked 
Rhodes. 

“Taken it,” was the reply, “and as many 
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more roomfuls as they would have given me. 
It’s no use to us to have big ideas, if we haven’t 
the money to carry them out.” 

And since it was on the claims he controlled 
in the DeBeers diamond mine that he based 
his hopes of wealth, he talked eagerly with this 
American mining engineer, as the steamer 
kicked its way up the African coast, of possible 
ways to make his diamond mining pay as 
hugely as he thought it should. Arm in arm 
they paced the deck day after day and evening 
after evening. They were kindred spirits. 
Rhodes told Williams what he knew of the 
wild land that the American had been explor- 
ing, and Williams explained and diagramed 
the art of mining. And both talked of men 
and of how men may be handled. 

After a short stay in England, Mr. Williams 
came home to see his family. In the midst 
of his visit he was surprised to receive a cable- 
gram from Rhodes asking him to resign from 
the Exploration Company and come out and 
take charge of his diamond mine. He started 
at once for London, met Rhodes, and early in 
1886 sailed back to the Cape as General 
Manager of the DeBeers Company. He took 
hold of the mining operations at once and 
quickly familiarized himself with conditions. 
Then Rhodes unfolded his big idea. 

It had been taken for granted when the 
diamonds were discovered that the fields were 
in Boer territory in the Orange Free State. 
The British, however, had asserted that the 
boundary of the Griqua country over which 
they had a protectorate included the diamond 
fields, and they had organized the district as 
the British territory of Griqualand West. Its 
northern boundary, however, had not been 
accurately surveyed. Mankoroane, a native 
chief, maintained that some of his territory had 
been included. Rhodes, who was then a 
member of the Cape Parliament, had himself 
appointed one of a delimitation commission to 
straighten the matter out. Once out of com- 
munication with Capetown, he treated with 
Mankoroane as if he were Minister, Peace- 
commissioner, and Sovereign in one. Making 
concessions to the chief, he secured his whole 
territory, including all of Lower Bechuanaland 
—and then calmly came back and asked the 
Cape Government to ratify his action. It re- 
fused. He turned then to the British Govern- 
ment, which reluctantly established a protec- 
torate. Then disgusted with the lack of inter- 
est of the two Governments, who could not see, 
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as he could, a vision of an Africa “all red” 
with the tint of British dominion, he decided 
that if his vision were to crystallize into fact, he 
must do the work himself. He would gain 
control of the diamond mines, form a gigantic 
private corporation, and then push forward 
under its aegis. 

The picture that the diamond fields then 
presented was this: ‘The first diamond seekers 
had ruled that mining claims should be thirty 
feet square. From these little claims the 
miners had proceeded to take out the diamond- 
bearing blue-ground. As the holes went deeper 
it soon became plain that the blue-ground was 
the filling of the craters of extinct volcanoes, 
ringed in a roughly circular form with “reef,” 
as the worthless country rock is called. The 
craters—there were four of them: DeBeers, 
Kimberly, Dutoitspan, and  Bultfontein— 
looked like pits swarmed over by ants, for the 
claimholders and their Kafr workmen were 
feverishly digging away at their blocks of 
ground, some at one depth and some at an- 
other, hoisting their output to the edge of the 
crater by long cables that slanted into the huge - 
pits like filaments of cobweb. In some cases 
the thirty-foot claims had been subdivided; 
in other cases a number had been consolidated. 
Only the DeBeers Company and a few others 
had done any underground mining. Already 
the claim-holders were being troubled by un- 
expected avalanches from the sides of the 
crater, which were sliding down and_ burying 
claims clear to the centre of the crater under 
tons of “reef.” It was becoming evident that 
open mining would have to be abandoned. 

The DeBeers Company by its successive 
accretions had already become the strongest 
element in the DeBeers mine; but in the other 
prize crater, the Kimberly mine, Barney 
Barnato, in control of the Central claims, was 
the leading figure. Mr. Williams, talking 
with claim-holder after claim-holder in the 
DeBeers mine in the next two years, gradually 
made them see that it was to their interest to 
amalgamate with the DeBeers company— 
until the control of that crater was clinched. 
The problem was to get a footing in the Kim- 
berly mine. Here there were two other large 
holdings beside Barnato’s Central—one called 
the French Company, the other W. A. Hall’s 
Claims. Rhodes tried to buy the Hall Claims, 
but in vain. Here was a check. 

“Let us buy the French Company,” said 
Mr. Williams. 
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“How shall we raise the money?” returned 
Rhodes. 

“Let me try,” said the General Manager. 

Forthwith he wrote to London to his old 
friends Mr. DeCrano and Mr. Hamilton 
Smith, the founders of the Exploration Com- 
pany. Outlining the situation, he requested 
them to put the matter to Lord Rothschild and 
to ask him if he would finance the enterprise 


if Rhodes could persuade the French Com- — 


pany to sell. Before a reply could come, 
Rhodes suggested that they follow on the heels 
of the letter and hammer while the iron was 
hot. They met Mr. DeCrano in London, and 
the three went into conference with Lord 
Rothschild. Rhodes declared that he needed 
a million pounds sterling. Rothschild was 
non-committal. The meeting broke up on the 
understanding that Rhodes and Mr. Williams 
should see first what could be done with the 
French Company. Rhodes went out of the 
door first. As Mr. Williams and Mr. De- 
Crano were making their adieus Rothschild 
said to them: “If Mr. Rhodes can buy the com- 
pany, I think I can raise the million pounds.” 

That night Rhodes, Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
DeCrano went to Paris. Within a week they 
had persuaded the directors of the French 
Company to sell. Back in London, Rhodes 
told Lord Rothschild that £750,000 would do. 
The money was paid over; 50,000 shares of 
the DeBeers Company’s stock at £15 a share 
were issued to take up the loan; and the Roths- 
childs entered a syndicate to sell the stock. 
The far-sighted Rhodes arranged with Lord 
Rothschild that the DeBeers Company should 
take half of any profit the syndicate should 
- make on the stock between prices of £15 and 
£20a share within three months. By this little 
afterthought, in which Rhodes out-financed 
a Rothschild, the company made £100,000. 
The huge loan had not merely cost them noth- 
ing—it had paid a profit. 

On the return of the two men to South 
Africa contented with their success, Barnato 
saw what was coming, and began to fight. 
He besought the stockholders of the French 
Company not to ratify the sale their directors 
had made, offering them £300,000 more than 
the DeBeers Company had paid for the pro- 
perty. Rhodes, however, persuaded Barnato 
to permit the sale to go through as agreed, on 
the understanding that the French Com- 
pany’s property should be turned over to Bar- 
nato’s Central Company in return for shares. 
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Barnato acquiesced. Rhodes’s DeBeers Com- 
pany, then, now in possession of the whole 
DeBeers crater, acquired in the Kimberly crater 
not the French Company’s property, but a 
fifth of the shares in Barnato’s Central Com- 
pany which owned it. This seemed a very 
slight footing in the Kimberly crater. It 
looked as if Rhodes and Williams had lost and 
Barnato had won. 

Barnato immediately began to operate the 
Central mine, now the predominant working 
in the Kimberly crater, in competition with the 
DeBeers mine which Mr. Williams was gradu- 
ally bringing under a unified system. Such 
was the output that Mr. Williams was able to 
show Rhodes that, with anything like equal 
efficiency in the development of the Kimberly 
mine, more diamonds would soon be produced 
than the market would take without smashing 
prices and perhaps ruining the companies. 
“Monopoly is the only possibility,” he said. 
Rhodes tried to get Barnato to work in harmony 
with him to control the market, but the Kim- 
berly man said, ‘“‘ No.” 

Rhodes immediately decided that the only 
chance for monopoly lay in acquiring control 
of the Central Company. He brought his 
project before the late Alfred Beit, who, com- 
ing to South Africa as a diamond buyer, had 
organized the firm of Wernher, Beit & Co., 
and had become a powerful figure in the dia- 
mond market and in the development of claims 
in the Kimberly mine. He asked for £2,000,000. 
Beit said what Lord Rothschild had said, “T’ll 
find the money, if you will get the shares.” 

Straightway Rhodes began buying shares of 
the Central mine in open market. Barnato 
joined issue. He too began buying. Up and 
up went the price of the stock and neither man 
flinched. ‘Time and again Rhodes made offers 
to Barnato, but the little Kimberly man stuck 
to his guns. Finally, when the stock had 
reached an outrageous figure and the price of 
diamonds had dropped to fourteen shillings 
a carat, Rhodes invited Barnato to confer with 
him. They walked the floor all night, Rhodes 
working as he had never worked before, and 
when morning came Barnato had surrendered. 
Rhodes had succeeded in persuading him that 
some of Barnato’s own directors and largest 
shareholders had been disloyally unloading 
their stock on him, that the Kimberly man was 
really standing alone. It was one of the great- 
est financial battles of the century, and Rhodes 
won by the sheer force of his personality, for 
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he could offer no proof of what he said. Bar- 
nato gave up his shares in exchange for shares 
in DeBeers. Control in the Kimberly crater 
was at last in the hands of the DeBeers Com- 
pany. It has cost £5,338,650. 

Mr. Williams then made a careful examina- 
tion of the other two craters, the Dutoitspan 
and the Bultfontein mines, and though these 
were far less valuable than DeBeers and Kim- 
berly, it was decided to buy them too. The 
DeBeers Company was on its way to a monop- 
oly of the diamond fields. 

Then Rhodes’s idea became apparent. In 
1888 the DeBeers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was organized with the most comprehensive 
charter that was ever given to a corporation. 
It not only included all the mines that the old 
DeBeers Company had been buying, but it 
was authorized to do anything anywhere that 
any man, group of men, or nation ever thought 
of doing. It was a blanket warrant to annex and 
conduct all Africa, “or anything elsewhere.” 
Not Alexander the Great nor Julius Cesar 
ever meditated doing half so much. Practi- 
cally it outlined Rhodes’s huge plan of con- 
quering a continent. But its immediate ob- 
ject was to annex and conduct whatever dia- 
mond mining claims in South Africa it did not 
then own. Beit, Rhodes, Barnato, and Freder- 
ick S. P. Stow were its incorporators, and Gard- 
ner Williams, presently made a director, was 
its General Manager. He had played a 
doughty part in the financial warfare, and con- 
tinued to play it till the DeBeers Consolidated 
controlled all three diamond craters. By this 
time, too, he knew more about diamond min- 
ing than anyone else. So in 1888 he took 
hold of the problem of regulating the diamond 
supply of the world and of conducting a stupen- 
dous mining enterprise that employs 15,000 
workers and has paid more dividends than any 
other mining enterprise the world ever saw. 

The first step was to work out a system of 
underground mining that should be safe and 
economical, for the methods in use had been 
neither. At successive levels in the tunnels 
the workmen had been assiduously cutting 
the blue-ground from under the feet of the 
workers on the level just above, and they were 
leaving behind them diamond-bearing rock 
in the pillars they carved as supports in lieu 
of timbers. He solved the problem by driv- 
ing a set of tunnels clear across the mines from 
crater wall to crater wall. The miners in 


these tunnels had cleared out the blue-ground 
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above them, and had moved back from the 
crater edge, before the next group of miners in 
a set of tunnels forty feet below had begun in 
turn to blast down the blue-ground above their 
heads. Soon to the lowest levels. ‘These men 
had moved back before the men in another set 
of tunnels below had begun to blast. All the 
blue-ground was thus taken out, and no gang at 
work had another gang blasting just beneath it. 
The system was a revolution indiamond mining. 

He kept several men at work on experi- 
ments, until one of them discovered that if a 
mass of pebbles be carried across a heavily 
greased surface, every diamond in the mass 
will stick in the grease, though all the other 
pebbles, and even glass, will flow away. 
Greased pulsators were at once installed, and 
the diamonds are now separated automatically. 

The fuel problem is a serious one in the 
coal-less and almost treeless country about 
Kimberly, where the diamond fields centre. 
Recently a coal mine was discovered in Rho- 
desia. He at once arranged to have most of 
its output delivered at the mines. It was of 
poor quality and “clogged the fire bars cruel.” 
Nothing daunted, he devised grates that would 
burn it economically. It was this sort of 
ready resource, this quickness to step out of 
the rut, that marked his whole policy. 

He picked his assistants from various coun- 
tries, many from the United States, but he 
never lost touch of the affairs of the mines in all 
their ramifications. Nothing of importance was 
done that did not pass over his desk, and he 
kept the loyalty of his men by always treating 
them with scrupulous justice. When the De- 
Beers mine took fire through the carelessness 
of a Kaffir who left a lighted candle near the 
timbers on one of the upper levels shortly 
after the consolidation, imprisoning 685 men 
below, he hurried at once to the mine, and as 
Barnato said afterward, ‘“‘ worked night and day 
for the relief of the sufferers.” Five hundred 
of the imprisoned men escaped, because, with 
due precautions to prevent the escape of 
Kaffirs with stolen diamonds, exit into the old 
open workings had been left to provide against 
such a contingency. One of his mining axioms 
was that the first thing to consider in sinking 
a mine is to prepare exits in case of accident, 
and the way he has followed it has given him 
a wide popularity among the miners. Some 
people have wondered why the thousands of 
Kaffirs who work under the white bosses are 
content to give up the freedom of their savage 
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life to live in “compounds” and toilin the mines. 
They work, of course, in order to save enough 
to buy many wives and afterward live in ease. 
Such is their treatment that when Mr. Wil- 
liams went to a native chief, to ask his assist- 
ance in securing labor, the chief replied, 
‘“‘T cannot tell my people to leave their kraals 
and go to Kimberly, but if a boy come to me 
and say ‘I want to go to work in the mines’ I 
say ‘Go,’ for he go to work for you.” 

Mr. Williams saw Kimberly grow from a 
small mining town to a city of imposing pro- 
portions. There he made his home in a beauti- 
ful wide-verandahed house, covered in the fall 
with wistaria bloom and surrounded by fruit 
trees and vineyards. When the Boer War 
broke out he took an active part in the defence 
of the city, and it was under his direction that 
George Labram built in the DeBeers Company 
workshops “ Long Cecil,” the famous gun that 
stiffened the notable front the city made 
against the Boers. When famine threatened 
he turned over his orchards and vineyards to 
the people of the town. To help the defence 
he offered the military leaders every facility 
for using the mines in their operations. There 
was much dynamite on hand for blasting. 
Colonel Kekewich, in command of the British 
forces, asked him to devote it to planting mines 
about the city to guard against a Boer rush. 
“Put down ten pounds every thirty feet,” was 
the request. No sooner said than done. But 
the report sent back to the Colonel was “ Mines 
laid. We put down thirty pounds every ten feet.” 

Never idle, always alert for new knowledge, 
he studied and experimented till he knew as 
much about diamonds as any man living. 
He proved that they werenot formed in the blue- 
ground where they lie, but far underground, 
where the bubbles of gaseous carbon of which 
they are crystallizations were compressed by 
the weight of overlying strata. They were 
afterward shot up, he reasoned, by volcanic 
mud rushes which later hardened into blue- 
ground. In acknowledgment of his scientific 
work, just before his departure from Kimberly 
he was elected president of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and he recently received the medal of the 
Swedish Academy of Science. With all his 
many activities, moreover, he found time to 
write the standard book on diamond-mining 
under the title “The Diamond Mines of South 
Africa,” unique volumes crammed with all 
the fascinating lore of diamonds, legendary 
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and scientific, filled with stories of the world’s 
diamond mines, and made intensely interest- 
ing by their account of the mines he developed 
himself. Much of what is told in this brief 
sketch he tells there in most entertaining de- 
tail, hiding, however, his own share in the great 
undertakings that came to his hand beneath 
his enthusiastic appreciation of Rhodes and 
other men. Written with all the picturesque- 
ness that the subject suggests, the book is not 
only a revelation to engineers and scientists, 
but a narrative of deep human interest, and 
the last word on diamonds. The illustrations 
he has gathered of all the world’s great dia- 
monds and of the early scenes in and about the 
South Afrcan mines are remarkable. As a 
writer, he is as convincing and distinctive as 
he is as engineer, scientist, and man of affairs. 

On his departure from Africa last spring in 
a very storm of regrets and farewell celebra- 
tions, he left his son, Alpheus Williams, behind 
him as General Manager. At Rhodes’s request 
the young man had been made Assistant 
General Manager, and the directors of the De- 
Beers Corporation insisted that he replace his 
father. The son is on the path to a career 
perhaps as notable as his. 

Mr. Williams is now building a house in 
Washington, where he will live with Mrs. Wil- 
liams and his daughter Dorothy. He was be- 
sought by his associates to live in London, but 
he said, “No, I’m going home.” 

He is now deeply interested in the important 
political developments that are going on at 
the scene of his labors. He believes that the 
British Government will make a _ profound 
mistake if they grant, as the new Liberal 
Government seems disposed to grant, a con- 
stitution to the conquered Boers that will offer 
a possibility of a Boer government in the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 

“All that the war cost in blood and treasure 
will be thrown away,” he says. “The Boers © 
are unreconstructed, they continue to teach 
Dutch in the schools, and their attitude has 
not changed since the days of Kruger. Under 
the proposed d stricting of the colonies, the 
Boers are likely to have a majority in the 
colonial parliaments, and neither Natal nor 
Cape Colony is secure against the possibility 
of a Boer or a pro-Boer Government. And 
if this should come about, the dream of a pro- 
gressive Africa for which Rhodes’ life was a 
titanic struggle may be set back a hundred 
years.” 
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OT one man in a thousand has time to 
keep himself in the best possible 


physical condition. To do so would 
consume the largest part of his waking day. 
People who write books on hygiene have a way 
of overlooking this. 

One book I have met recommends that the 
teeth should be carefully brushed after each 
meal, the crevices cleaned out with dental 
thread, the mouth swabbed out with absorbent 
cotton and rinsed with an antiseptic wash. 
This process, it also adds, should be gone 
through with before retiring and on rising. 

There is too much to do in other lines to 
permit the attainment of perfection in any one. 
What we want is that degree of cultivation that 
will enable us to live and work most intensely. 
We cannot spend our whole time oiling and 
cleaning the machine. It is efficiency we aim 
at, not perfection. We want to find a practical 
middle ground, somehow, where we can get 
the largest returns with the least sacrifice. 
Sacrifices have to be made somewhere in any 
case. We have to let some things go on in a 
world of hard facts. How are we to decide 
which ? 

In the matter of exercise, the question for us 
_ is not—How much exercise will bring good 
results? That is a theoretical, not a practical, 
consideration. The real question is—How 
much exercise is it worth while for a man to 
take if he wants to keep on the top level of 
efficiency ? 

It is certain that a man cannot think and act 
energetically unless his nerves and muscles 
are in good working order. Muscles that are 
never used get flabby and soft; they become 
incapable of obeying the will promptly and 
effectively. The effects on the nerves that con- 
trol them are equally bad. They lose their 
power of responding vividly. They cannot 
be relied upon to do expert work. President 


G. Stanley Hall of Clark University calls the 
flabby muscle the chasm between willing and 
doing. 

Enough exercise, then, to keep the muscles 
of the body firm and sensitive is what we aim 
at. For a man whose chief business in life is 
head-work, there is little to be gained in build- 
ing up muscular tissue beyond that point. He 
may do it for recreation if he likes; but that is 
a different matter. 

Many of us come to dislike the thought of 
exercise. ‘The very word suggests conscientious 
and disagreeable quarter-hours spent with 
dumb-bells or pulley-weights in the solitude 
of one’s apartment, or worse yet, on the floor 
of a gymnasium. There is little use in recom- 
mending an elaborate system of home gym- 
nastics. That would be easy to do. Hun- 
dreds of them have been recently put on the 
market. People often take them up with 
religious enthusiasm and get splendid results 
out of them—for a time. But I have known 
few who have kept it up long. That does not 
mean that the exercise system was at fault. 
It simply means that it was not calculated to 
hold the interest. A man’s enthusiasm for 
dumb-bell gymnastics is almost sure to wane 
after a while. There is nothing to keep him 
at it excepting will-power and conscience, and 
they can’t bear the strain forever. 

Therefore I do not propose an elaborate 
system of private gymnastics. If a man forces 
himself to carry on exercise simply because he 
thinks it’s his duty, more than half its benefits 
are lost. For a really valuable exercise is one 
which reaches beyond the muscles and the 
digestive organs; it braces up and stimulates 
the mind. 

When a man is being bored to death, he is 
not deriving the most benefit from his occupa- 
tion, even though that occupation may be a 
strenuous half-hour of chest-weights. 
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The kind of exercise that hits the mark is the 
kind a man likes for its own sake; and the kind 
a man likes for its own sake has something of 
the play-spirit in it—the life and go of a good 
game. It will give a chance for some rivalry, 
a definite goal to aim at, a point to win: some- 
thing, in other words, to enlist his interest and 
arouse his enthusiasm. You cannot look at 
such exercise merely for its effects on the neuro- 
muscular apparatus. It reaches the man’s 
very self. Its psychological value is as im- 
portant as its physiological. 

The good a man gets out of a brisk horse- 
back ride in the park is something more than 
what comes simply from the activity of his 
muscular system or from the effect of the con- 
stant jolting upon the digestive organs. There 
is the stimulus to the whole system which 
comes from his filling his lungs with fresh, out- 
of-door air. There is the exhilaration of sun- 
shine and blue sky and of the wind on the 
skin. There is the excitement of controlling 
a restive animal. All this makes the phenom- 
enon a complex one—something much larger 
than the mere term exercise would imply. A 
man could sit on a mechanical horse in a gym- 
nasium and be jolted all day without getting 
any of these larger effects. 

The best forms of exercise will call the big 
muscles of the body into play—the muscles 
that do the work. This gives bulk effects. 
It reaches the whole system. Playing scales 
on the piano, though exhausting to oneself 
and others, does not belong to this class. 

Exercise should not be too severe. Many 
ambitious people injure themselves through 
trying to accomplish too much along this line. 
Where the mind is already tired the body can 
only lose by a few moments of violent exertion. 
Exercise breaks down tissue, exhausts nerve- 
energy. If any good is to be gained from it 
this body-waste must be repaired. But when 
the system is already exhausted, it cannot 
afford an additional expenditure. A city man 
with a conscience is in danger of making too 
hard work of his exercise when he takes it at all. 

Tennis is a game that nervous, excitable, 
overworked people like to play. They ought 
to avoid it. It works them too hard and too 
fast. Instead of resting them it wears them 
out. 

There is no better out-door exercise for a 
city man than a game of golf. The alternate 
activity and rest that it provides for, the deep 
breathing caused by the necessary hill-climbing, 








the sociability of the game—all these are ad- 
mirable features. Rowing, paddling, bowling, 
tramping—any form of recreation that brings 
a variety of physical exertion and that appeals 
toa man’s interest and enthusiasm—belong in 
the class of “A-1” exercises. 


THE BUSINESS OF DIGESTION 


The body is like a stove. If you put the 
wrong kind of fuel into a stove you cannot get 
good results out of it. A hard-coal stove will 
not get along well on soft coal. It will suffer 
from indigestion. It must be thoroughly 
cleaned out, too, at certain times, or its works 
get clogged and there is trouble of another sort. 
Right coaling and right cleaning are important 
considerations if the stove is to carry on its 
legitimate business. 

No man can be useful or efficient in the 
world without proper food and without giving 
attention to the disposal of waste. Nearly all 
the diseases and most of the pains people have 
are related, first or last, to disturbances of 
nutrition. It pays a man to know something 
about the way his stove works and how to give 
it the best chance. 

As for coaling, then, what and how ought 
aman to eat? The first important problem 
here has to do with the mouth and its work— 
with mastication. No one has ever made a 
hard and fast rule for that which is of any 
practical value. If food be not chewed enough, 
there’s a bad time due. If it be chewed too 
much, there’s a waste; patience and energy 
are thrown away. So much is obvious. 

Now the purpose of mastication is two-fold: 
first, to break up the food so that the digestive 
juices can get at it readily; and second, to mix 
it with the saliva of the mouth. Food that is 
bolted is likely to ferment in the stomach be- 
fore the gastric fluids can work their way into it. 
Food that is not well mixed with saliva is hard 
to digest, for saliva is an alkaline substance 
and stimulates the flow of the acid stomach 
juices. It is intended to help them in the dis- 
patch of their work. 

Many people get into the habit of dosing 
themselves with a “digestive” or some other 
kind of medicine in order to stimulate the 
secretion of the gastric juice. This is a dan- 
gerous habit. If the same effect can be ob- 
tained through natural means, it is better from 
every point of view. The natural remedy for 
faulty digestion is often simply to chew the 
food slower. This increases the amount of 
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saliva that mixes with it. Not a picturesque 
nor exciting method of treatment, perhaps, 
-but it often brings the right results. 

Eating a dry cracker twenty minutes before 
meals may be still more efficacious. No 
water should be taken with it and the cracker 
should be thoroughly chewed. The saliva 
that gets into the stomach by this means starts 
the gastric juices flowing, and by the time the 
meal itself arrives, the stomach is able to cope 
with it. 

Nobody has escaped being informed by some 
earnest friend that it is injurious to take water 
with meals. The “Health Hints” of the aver- 
age newspaper are fertile with this sort of ad- 
vice. There is really a sound reason at the 
basis of it, but it is carried too far. The 
trouble with the majority of people is that they 
drink water simply to wash down their solid 
food. This is a thoroughly bad habit. It 
cuts off the secretion of saliva; the stomach 
juices lack their normal stimulus. 

Further than this, if the water be cold, it 
puts a temporary injunction on the work of the 
alimentary canal. The stomach is unable to 
carry on business again until the regulation 
temperature has been restored. And this 
takes time. The moderate use of water or 
other liquids at meals does not harm if one 
take them not as a wash but as a drink. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST INDIGESTION 


There are plenty of other causes for indiges- 
tion besides slipshod mastication. A faulty 
circulation of blood through the. abdomen is 
one. This may be due to interference either 
from within or without. Tight clothes are 
the commonest form of outside interference. 
Not only is the blood circulation hurt by them, 
but also the free action of the great diaphragm 
muscle beneath the lungs, one of whose duties 
is to keep the walls of the stomach kneading 
and churning the food contents. Military 
coats, stays, tight belts—anything that really 
binds the body is sure to be harmful. 

It is hard to get people, particularly women, 
to admit that their clothes are too tight. A 
pressure mark left on the skin after undressing 
is an infallible sign. Internal interference 
with the circulation is most often due to some 
trouble with the liver. Anything which stops 
the free flow of blood through this organ dams 
it back into the region of the stomach and pro- 
duces a congestion there. A bad liver cir- 
culation frequently comes from the use of 
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liquors, particularly from drinking on an empty 
stomach. If a man drink liquor at all he 
should do so only when he eats. The evil 
effects and the morbid appetite developed by 
drinking occur largely in connection with in- 
dulgence between meals. 

In a great many cases the cause of digestive 
troubles is to be found in a bad carriage of the 
body—neck forward, ribs depressed, abdomen 
protuberant—what has been termed gorilla 
position. This allows a slight displacement 
of all the important organs of the abdominal 
cavity; and such a displacement along with the 
reduced power of the heart and diaphragm 
may work great harm. The first step in get- 
ting the digestion into better shape is often the 
correction of this easy but villainous habit. 

Another great aid is deep breathing. After 
your breakfast and lunch, as you are walking 
on the street, breathe just as deeply as you can 
ten times in succession. Then breathe nor- 
mally fora minute. Then take ten more deep 
breaths. Do this four or five times the first day 
and increase it by one round every day until 
you are taking from three to four hundred 
deep breaths daily as a regular habit. This 
consumes no time. You do it while you are 
walking on the street. It improves the action 
of the diaphragm. It stimulates the circu- 
lation of the blood in the head. It increases 
the activity of the intestinal movements. It 
costs no money. Right there, perhaps, lies 
the chief difficulty with it. If each breath 
cost a man a cent a great many more men 
would cultivate the habit. 

Most of us take but little exercise. We sit 
in chairs and work with our heads. Nature 
intended our bodies to do muscular work. 
When she did that job, she did not look ahead 
to the complex and artifical conditions of mod- 
ern city life. But it-is clear that one of the 
best methods we have of raising the efficiency 
of the bodily functions is exercise. It is espec- 
ially helpful to imperfect digestion. 

If a man will go to a gymnasium, or swim, 
or bowl, or box, or play golf, or do anything 
else that involves a good deal of exertion for 
the big muscles of the body, the whole system 
will respond energetically. The digestive organs 
will be among the first to feel the effect of the 
new life. 

But we must make a clear distinction be- 
tween what is called general exercise and other 
forms. A man can work his hand or his 
throat or the muscles of his face most conscien- 
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tiously without getting any benefit so far as his 
general health is concerned. The value of 
exercise is in proportion to the total amount 
of work done. The larger the muscles the 
more work they can do. It is chiefly through 
using the muscles of the legs and trunk that 
results for the system as a whole may be se- 
cured. Take big movement of the big muscles. 

Swinging a pair of light Indian-clubs may 
be interesting and pretty, but it does not have 
much to do with the health. Twisting the 
trunk from side to side, bending forward the 
back, are types of exercise that bring results. 
The majority of popular sports call for such 
movements at these. It is the big movements 
that count. 


MEAT, DRINK, AND THE TABLE 


Hunger is an instinct, and an instinct is the 
log-book of thousands of generations before 
us—the record of their experiences. Hence 
it has some authority. It is more likely to be 
right than the latest health - food advertise- 
ment. 

But there are cases in which we cannot 
trust to our instincts without danger. The 
fact that an instinct has come down to us from 
prehistoric times, when men lived differently 
from ourselves, makes its directions occasion- 
ally out of date. It hasn’t adapted itself to any 
of the special conditions of modern civilization. 
It sticks in the old rut and calls as strongly as 
ever for satisfaction; but it does not speak with 
the same authority. Our present needs may 
demand something quite different. 

Take the case of the average child and the 
sugar-supply. There’s no doubt but that he 
is too fond of it. His appetite is a very bad 
guide in that particular matter. But the 
explanation is simple enough. Remember the 
high value of sugar as an energy producer. 
Remember too how rarely it occurs in the simple 
form in nature. For our aboriginal ancestors 
sugar was a hard commodity to get; fruits and 
honey were about the only sources of supply. 
Yet their bodies needed it. Consequently a 
strong, instinctive craving for it was developed 
in them—strong enough to make them ready 
to surmount obstacles and face danger in its 
pursuit. 

Conditions have altered since then. We are 
now provided with a practically unlimited sup- 
ply—enormously beyond what we actually 
need. Yet the instinct remains still loyal to 
the old rut. All of which throws light upon the 
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familiar triple phenomenon of child—jam, 
cupboard, doctor. 

Perhaps the most important changes of all, 
so far as the body is concerned, have come in 
the matter of our daily occupation—the way 
we get our living. The “natural” way is the 
primitive way—hunting, climbing, diving— 
forms of vigorous bodily activity. The body 
was intended to carry on a large amount of 
physical work, to be constantly exerting in- 
tense muscular effort. 

We don’t live that way now. The conditions 
of our industrial civilization have put an end 
to it. Machinery does most of our heavy 
work for us. We live by our brains. We walk 
a couple of miles or so a day and sit in chairs 
the rest of the time. 

But this has not had much effect upon the 
character of our appetite. We are often hun- 
gry for the kind of food that would only suit 
a body under constant exercise. There are 
those among us, too, that are inclined to eat 
more than is good for them: to be candid— 
who like to stuff themselves. Now stuffing 
was a normal habit to our ancestors. They 
had to take their food when they could get it 
and trust God for the next meal. And it was 
easy for them to steal away into some quiet 
retreat and sleep undisturbed until the stomach 
had done the main part of its duty. The 
digestive organs, accustomed to coarse work 
and violent exercise, were able to cope with 
the situation. Ours are not. Fine head- 
work and coarse stomach-work don’t go natur- 
ally together. Here again we meet with a 
special problem. 

Much scientific effort has been expended of 
late to discover experimentally what kinds of 
food are best adapted to modern conditions. 
The results of these experiments are certainly 
interesting and suggestive: but whether or not 
they have proved all that is maintained for 
them is open to question. 

One thing, however, they have made per- 
fectly clear, and that is that the majority of us 
eat a much larger quantity of meat than we 
need—more, indeed, than we can get any pos- 
sible good from. Meat twice a day is enough 
for anybody, and for most of us, once a day 
would be better yet. There is no doubt, too, 
that such foods as grains, nuts, fruits, and vege- 
tables, should take a much more prominent 
place in our diet than they do. Beyond that 
it would be dangerous to preach as yet. 

No man knows what kind of food or: how 
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much food another man needs unless he be 
personally well-informed about his case 
and he may not know even then. A man’s 
own particular make-up is the prime factor 
in deciding questions of meat and drink. But 
there are several ways in which one can tell 
pretty accurately whether he is getting the most 
out of his food or not. ‘The first of these is 
through keeping track of his weight. Every- 
body ought to know what his own normal 
weight is—the weight at which he accomplishes 
the most and feels the best. The averages 
given in a life insurance table will serve in a 
rough way, but not so well as a table of one’s 
own variations. It often happens that the 
best weight for a particular individual differs 
considerably from the general average. 

By keeping track of the weight from week 
to week and comparing it with the standard, 
every alteration of the general bodily con- 
dition can be discovered and attended to. 
The time will come when every up-to-date 
bathroom will be equipped with a pair of scales. 

Another way of discovering a defective con- 
dition of the digestive organs is to thump the 
pit of the stomach with the finger. If it make 
you wince and double up, it shows that some- 
thing is wrong. The presence of gas in the 
stomach is also a sign of faulty digestion. It 
means that there is fermentation going on. 

Something, too, is indicated by one’s state 
of mind. If you have a feeling of depression 
and low spirits without any apparent cause, it 
is time to inquire into the food-supply and what 
the body is doing with it. A good digestion is 
a thing to take pride in. It ought to be cher- 
ished conscientiously. The trouble with many 
of us is that just so long as we’re not disturbed 
by what goes on in our alimentary tract, we 
abuse it outrageously. There will be a 
price to pay for this sometime. The worm 
turns; and so does the stomach. 





HOW AND WHEN TO EAT 


There are a few plain facts about how and 
when to eat which it would be worth a man’s 
while to keep in mind, even when well. 

If you are in a hurry, eat lightly. Thee is 
no virtue in gulping down a large meal just 
because it is meal-time. While the mind is 
actively engaged in the details and respon- 
sibilities of business, the digestive apparatus 
is in no condition to undertake heavy work. 
The blood supply is drained off elsewhere, 
giving all the contribution it can to the brain; 
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and if a quantity of food be taken in, it simply 
remains undigested ‘in the stomach. 

Worry, hurry, unsettled mind, low spirits, 
all tend to delay or to stop the activities of the 
alimentary canal. This has been neatly shown 
by an X-ray experiment upon the digestion of 
a cat. A certain amount of subnitrate of 
bismuth was introduced into its stomach be- 
fore feeding. This substance is impervious 
to the X-rays, but is harmless to the organism. 
Hence it was possible to watch the action of 
the stomach while the digestion of food went 
on there. As long as the animal was kept 
nervous and excited, all the movements nec- 
essary to digestion were stopped. 

Students who go at hard head-work imme- 
diately after meals often suffer from indigestion. 
So do letter-carriers and other people whose 
meals are followed by prolonged physical 
exertion. Indeed, any kind of effort which 
forces the blood-flow away from the alimentary 
region is injurious after hearty eating. 

On this account itis wortha very special effort 
on the part of every man to compass one meal 
each day which shall be leisurely, uninterrupted, 
and cheerful. The arguments for this are not 
based on digestion only; they have to do with 
the mental health of the individual, and with 
the welfare of the family as an institution. 

The dinner table is the centre of the family 
life, and the family is the social unit. The 
common meal draws all its members together 
under informal and familiar conditions, where 
mutual interests and companionship are espec- 
ially promoted. Even ifaman have no home 
of his own, it is his business to make himself 
a member of some household. 

An energetic effort to leave one’s work and 
responsibility behind in the office or at the 
counter, a leisurely bath and a change of 
clothes, the deliberate resolution to be agreeable 
and to make the meal a pleasure for all con- 
cerned, even though it costs an effort—this is 
not only good for the digestion and the whole 
state of the body, but it also serves a social 
purpose of the greatest importance. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to sniff at 
the pleasures of the table as if they were es- 
sentially of a rather inferior character. Perhaps 
they do not belong in the loftiest rank, but they 
are perfectly normal; and more than that, 
they afford a natural medium for the real inter- 
change of ideas, for real reciprocity. 

The after-dinner state of mind exists only 
after dinner. 
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HE figure of Justice blindfolded seems 
eminently fitting in this day, not that 
she may distribute her favors with 
even hand, but that she may be spared the 
sight of the crimes committed in her name. 
The scales balance with mathematical pre- 
cision in the figures that adorn our court 
houses, but there the analogy fails. 

We cannot properly leave the question of 
enforcement or non-enforcement of laws to 
mere individual discretion. Therefore the man 
behind the law, more than the law itself, has 
come to be the vital question. We cannot 
tolerate the theory that every man should be- 
come his own court and jury, to determine for 
himself what laws are to be obeyed and which 
are to be ignored. The financier of easy con- 
science deplores the liberties taken with the 
law by the ordinary highwayman, but does 
not hesitate to tamper with the statutes against 
monopolies, combinations, rebates, and pools. 

We are sometimes told that laws cannot be 
strictly enforced without working hardship. 
As a nation we have long been guilty of in- 
difference and careless thinking on this subject. 
Enforcement is the best test of a law, and is 
the road to repeal of a bad law; if unpopular 
it will not long remain on the statute books. 


WRONG METHODS OF SELECTING JUDGES 


There is less room for criticism of our judges 
than of our method of selecting them. The 
annual salaries of the judges of the courts of 
record in the various states do not average over 
$5,000, which is less than the income from a 
successful law practice. Naturally, able law- 
yers can hardly be expected to make the 
financial sacrifice or to adopt the methods 
necessary to secure a place on the Bench. 

The candidates for the judiciary should be se- 


lected independently of political considerations. 
The construction and application of law is not 
properly a matter of opinion or expediency. 
The law is, to a certain extent, an exact science, 
and its interpretation should not vary with 
party preferences. Subserviency to _ bosses 
and political bias should be banished from the 
judicial system. 

In short, judges should not be elected. They 
should be appointed for life, or during good 
behavior, by the governors of the respective 
states, upon the recommendation of the Bar 
associations. They should be required by 
statute to relinquish, while on the bench, all 
interest in commercial and business matters, 
and they should be retired at a specified age 
on a reasonable salary. They would thus be 
independent of politics and above the influence 
of personal business considerations. 


/OUR GRAND JURIES ARE NOT INDEPENDENT 


The jury system is looked upon as an Ameri- 
can birthright, but in practice it becomes at 
times a ready means to subvert justice. The 
“grand jury” has so far departed from the pur- 
pose of its institution as to be, almost uniformly, 
a mere adjunct of the office of the prosecuting 
attorney, thus failing to perform the duties 
to which its members are sworn. 

A New York judge recently found, upon 
investigation, that the average time given to 
the cases reported to him by a grand jury was 
six minutes. In many cases the grand juries 
are too prone to follow the recommendation 
of the state’s attorney in returning a “true bill,” 
and in such cases, upon the suggestion of a 
single man, the reputations of honest men may 
be blasted for life. The grand juries, by the 
logic of their existence, should be largely in- 
dependent of the prosecutor, and, in a measure, 
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of the court itself. Their sworn duty is to 
investigate any form of lawlessness that comes 
to their notice, whether specially instructed by 
the court or not, or whether the matter be pre- 
sented by the prosecutor. If an officeholder 
be suspected of wrong-doing, if bribe taking 
be rumored, if there be indications of unlaw- 
ful combinations, the grand jury should take 
the initiative, if necessary. But the average 
grand jury merely passes on the cases pre- 
sented by the prosecutor, inspects the county 
jail, reports to the court, and is dismissed. 
Even this routine work is often performed in 
an indifferent and perfunctory manner. 


THE FARCE OF TRIAL BY JURY 


The petit jury system is susceptible of gross 
abuse. The jury may be packed by office- 
holders and their partisans, in return for ser- 
vices rendered. Men, infirm, dull-witted, or 
even of doubtful honesty, may sit in the jury- 
box and watch the slowly moving hands of 
the clock, bored by proceedings which they 
either view with indifference or are unable to 
grasp. 

The intelligent man of affairs is no more 
desirous of serving on the jury than is the 
tricky lawyer to have him serve. He generally 
pleads press of business and is promptly ex- 
cused. And so we have the professional jury- 
man showing up in court, term after term, and 
deciding issues beyond his mental grasp. One 
judge, at least, has found it necessary to furnish 
his bailiff a list of talismen with instructions 
that certain ones should not be allowed to sit 
on cases in his court, because of their notorious 
incapacity. Recently a judge, after twice 
warning two jurymen to keep awake and pay 
attention to the proceedings, threatened to 
jail for contempt the first juryman caught 
nodding. 

Existing methods of procedure intensify the 
evils of the jury system. By the operation of 
peremptory challenges, the mere exercise of a 
whim may determine the selection of men to try 
a case. The defendant in criminal cases 
(particularly in cases of manslaughter) is al- 
lowed an unreasonable number of such 
challenges. This encourages the defendant’s 
counsel to attempt to exclude men of force 
and character—even men of ordinary under- 
standing and mentality—and to substitute 
men without strength of character or average 
education, and subject to outside influences. 
This system, instituted to protect the innocent 


















and further the ends of justice, has proved a 
ready shelter for the guilty. 

The injustice and folly of the system was 
disclosed and emphasized in a recent case 
growing out of the Chicago strikes. Eleven 
weeks were required to secure a jury to try men 
indicted for assault; 1,929 veniremen were 
examined; a venire of 2,000 men was ex- 
hausted and another of similar proportions 
called. Some 1,100 men were rejected for 
“cause.” Two months and a half were re- 
quired to find the “twelve good men and true.” 
The lawyers asked nearly a million questions, 
even devoting half a day to the examination of 
one man who was at length rejected. Many 
of the questions propounded reached the ut- 
most height of absurdity, with the result that 
some 1,800 men failed in an “ educational test” 
that would have disqualified an assembly of 
scholarly men. The cost to the county, to 
the date of securing the final juryman, was 
$16,000; to the date of conviction by the petit 
jury, $35,000. 

The first juror accepted, and several of his 
associates, were virtually prisoners for two 
months before the trial proper commenced. 
This fact alone would tend to make any 
prospective juror think out a disbarring prej- 
udice. There was nothing complicated about 


the case; it was simply a murderous assault, — 


recorded in the daily papers and widely read. 
The common knowledge of such abuses should 
be sufficient to bring about the doom of the 
ordinary methods of securing a jury. 

All agree that an accused man should be 
surrounded with every rational safeguard. 
This should not, however, include the absurd 
and outrageous methods employed by lawyers 
in the weeding-out process as applied to jury- 
men. The very purpose of the rule is to ex- 
clude those who may be in any manner prej- 
udiced, and those who, from ignorance or 
otherwise, are incapable of understanding the 
evidence and drawing rational conclusions. 
If the same rule should be applied to courts, 
we should be afflicted with judges as well as 
jurors who will not read the daily papers and 
who cannot reason independently or clearly. 

Law and logic seem to part company on the 
proposition that all who read are so narrow- 
minded that a conclusion once reached would 
not be changed or modified by testimony. In 
short, the theory may be correct, but the prac- 
tice is often an affront to common sense and 
an outrage upon common justice. The net 
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result of such methods is to encourage the 
belief, already prevalent among criminals, 
that if the wrong-doer have sufficient money 
to hire a lawyer who knows the ins and outs of 
this system of criminal procedure, he may defy 
the law and make of it a mockery. Thus 
trial by a jury of one’s peers is often only trial 
by a jury of irresponsibles, or by men who are 
to be given $2 a day as a political reward. ) 


SNAP-JUDGMENT IN POLICE COURTS 


A serious abuse of quite another type is 
found in the lower courts where cases are 
railroaded through with scant attention. In 
the police court of a large city in the Middle 
West, 235 cases were disposed of in a single 
day. Sentences and discharges were dealt 
out at the rate of one in less than a minute. 
In many instances the prisoners were not al- 
lowed a hearing and did not even know what 
disposition had been made of them. Then 
again, in some instances, cases are continued 
from day to day and from week to week. Even 
where the offense charged is a misdemeanor, 
punishable only by a small fine, cases are often 
continued for the twentieth time, despite the 
request of prisoners that they be brought to 
trial. 

It is in the police courts that our foreign 
element often receives its first impression 
of American justice. Every community of 
foreign-born citizens has its leader, or “boss.” 
Often dishonest, he preys upon their ignorance 
and receives money for the avowed purpose of 
“oreasing the wheels,” and ‘fixing the officers.” 
Of course the money goes into his own pockets, 
but the newly arrived foreigner believes he has 
bribed an official. This has become a serious 
scandal in our large cities. Another evil is the 
tendency in some police circles to insist that 
because a crime has been committed some one, 
guilty or otherwise, must suffer. The records 
afford instances where men have been con- 
victed to sustain the theories of the police. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY EXEMPTED 


The law, or rule of criminal and civil pro- 
cedure, which exempts a man from giving 
testimony that may incriminate himself, is 
prolific of injustice. It is one of those safe- 
guards provided by law to guard the interests 
of the innocent, but which works out largely 
to the advantage of the guilty. An unwilling 
witness may at any time find refuge behind this 
privilege and, at the expense of merely im- 
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plied criminality, baffle all inquiry into matters 
of his knowledge. 

The frequency with which justice has been 
throttled by this device is apparent only to 
those who are actively engaged in the courts 
of law. Conviction of bribery is found ex- 
tremely difficult because, generally speaking, 
all having knowledge of it are, in a manner, 
guilty. In prosecutions for offenses involving 
“graft,” those who should be the most valuable 
witnesses for the prosecution are exempted 
from testifying. Oftentimes witnesses un- 
blushingly pretend an incriminating guilty 
knowledge, merely to serve their friends or 
guard their own selfish interests. 

A law, such as has been placed recently on 
the statute books of New York, withdrawing 
the right to refuse to testify on such grounds, 
should be enacted in every state. The spirit 
of the present provision could be preserved 
in such an act by forbidding the subsequent 
use of such self-incriminating testimony as a 
basis of criminal action against the witness. 
Such a change would meet all the demands of 
justice. It would at the same time make avail- 
able in all cases the full powers vested in courts 
to compel unwilling witnesses to testify. The 
hand of every prosecuting attorney would be 
strengthened, no innocent person would be 
wronged, and one of the greatest engines of 
injustice would be demolished. 


BONDSMEN ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE 


The straw bail bond iniquity is widespread 
throughout the country. Professional bonds- 
men, parasites that infest the halls of our court 
houses, find lucrative occupation in bailing 
prisoners for fees. If the bondsman can show 
that he owns the amount of property prescribed 
by law, the officials are forced to accept him 
as surety. As the laws now stand, such per- 
son may execute a bond one day and sell his 
property the next, leaving the bond utterly 
worthless. Often it is suspected by the police 
and known by the bondsman that the criminal 
intended from the first to flee. In such cases 
the professional bondsman sees to it that he 
shall not suffer. There is need of legislation 
that will make criminal bonds more binding. 
The chief feature of such a law should be a 
provision that when a man becomes bondsman, 
notice of that fact shall be filed with the county 
recorder and such bond shall immediately 
become a lien upon the bondsman’s property. 
The law should further provide that a for- 
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feited bond shall be collected in full. This 
provision would take away from any court the 
power, so frequently exercised, of letting a 
bondsman off on payment of the costs or a 
fractional part of the sum named in the bond. 
The charge is openly made that some judges, 
in this way, protect from loss personal friends 
or influential politicians. 


THE SYSTEM OF FINES CHEATS JUSTICE 


No rule of court procedure or provision of 
law has become a greater scandal or invites 
more contempt for the majesty of the law than 
the existing system of fines. Every law on the 
statute books providing for the alternative of 
fine or imprisonment should be swept away. 
A fine is not a punishment. It is at best a 
substitute for punishment and it is, in practice, 
a device by which the rich escape punishment. 
The whole system of fines is flagrantly unjust. 
Laws are not equal when money gives immunity 
from disgrace. This system, more than any 
other influence, has brought about a wide- 
spread conviction that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. In this sense 
our papers have lately referred to high-class 
financiers as “quasi-criminals.” A thorough 
search of the law libraries will fail to reveal any 
such term or classification. These men are 
either criminals or they are not criminals. Does 
the possession of riches make a transgressor 
of the law a quasi-criminal ? 


SHAMEFUL METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


The rules of procedure and our system of 
appeals, together with the ingenuity of counsel 
in cases where the accused possesses means, 
have served to prolong issues through a series 
of trivial questions and consequent delays 
with the result that justice, when not actually 
defeated, is shamefully retarded. In this 
country the cases of prompt justice are well- 
nigh limited to instances of mob violence 
frightful protests against the delays and dis- 
appointments due to the intricacies and defects 
of our legislation and the follies of our justice. 

What with demurrers, continuances, appeals, 
reprieves, and pardons, the guilty man with 
cash and “pull” so disfigures Justice as to 
render her unrecognizable. By such means 
cases are dragged along for months and years, 
even after conviction, before the actual ex- 
ecution of the sentence. Criminal justice is 
thus robbed of much of its terror, for speed 
and certainty of punishment do more to pre- 
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vent crime than does severity of punishment. 
Thus we find that crimes multiply at an as- 
tounding rate, and convictions decrease in 
disheartening ratio. 

It is the custom among powerful corporations 
in this country, especially those whose business 
subjects them to personal-injury suits, to 
“wear out” their opponents. This is a com- 
paratively easy matter under the present 
system of court procedure. Take the case 
brought by a poor man, the sole support of a 
family, against a street railway for injuries 
received at its hands. His creditors press him 
for payments which he cannot make. His 
suit is “‘passed” from term to term of court. 
When brought to trial, in the course of two 
or three years, let us suppose he secures a ver- 
dict. The railway company promptly carries 
the case to the Court of Appeals, and often 
to the still higher courts. Meanwhile the 
demands of the plaintiff’s creditors and the 
exigencies of life force him to accept a settle- 
ment wholly out of proportion to the damages. 
Examples of such oppression, under the mantle 
of the law, might be offered by the score. 


THE RICH ESCAPE THE SWEAT-BOX 


The prisoner without money or friends, and 
the prisoner rich in both, present striking con- 
trasts. Our courts and officials seem less in- 
clined to proportion justice to the magnitude 
of the offense than to considerations of the 
“previous estate” of the criminal. The “third 
degree,” the “sweat-box,”’ and other barbaric 
methods of modern police are habitually visited 
upon the prisoner destitute of money and 
friends. None of the “aristocracy of crime” 
is ever subjected to these forms of torture. On 
the contrary, the members of the “upper class” 
are treated with consideration, even deference, 
and sometimes by courts as well as by police. 
If the “‘third degree” were applied to a thieving 
financier, the whole country would cry out in 
rage and that feature of police practice would 
soon follow into oblivion the “boot” and the 
rack. 

Two prominent Federal prisoners recently 
on trial for swindling the Government out of 
millions of dollars lived an exclusive sort of 
life in jail. Comfortably lodged in a light and 
well-ventilated room overlooking a beautiful 
park, their wives were permitted to visit them 
twicea day. Their fastidious appetites balked 
at the unpalatable jail fare, so their meals were 
sent in from a neighboring hotel of national 
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fame. Bottled mineral water took the place 
of the water served to the criminals of lesser 
estate. Both prisoners were supplied with 
books, periodicals, and all manner of literature. 
In short, the warden was their host rather than 
their jailer. Meanwhile, in the same building 
poor, friendless criminals dragged through the 
days and nights in small, ill-lighted, vermin- 
infested cells, existing on the miserable jail 
fare of bread and water. Yet their crimes, by 
the money standard, were to be measured in 
cents while those of the favored ranged in the 
millions of dollars. 

In October of last year, two Federal courts 
were in session—one in the city of Chicago, 
another in a small town of western Kentucky. 
A case in each court was called for trial. 

In the Kentucky court, before the bar of 
justice stood a tall, lithe, bronzed mountaineer, 
stolid and sullen. In the back of the room 
was seated his wife, a pale woman, her face 
pinched and drawn, with four thinly clad, 
disconsolate children—awaiting the climax of 
the tragedy. In some little valley back in the 
cold hard mountains, the year before, this man 
and woman had struggled bravely with the 
problem of existence. The expense of trans- 
porting their small crop of corn to market was 
great—so it had been turned into whiskey, in 
a still hidden in a mountain recess. No bond 
had been executed to the United States for the 
operation of this industry; the government 
tax had not been paid. The nation had been 
deprived of a few dollars of revenue—that was 
the burden of his offense. 

In Chicago, the vice-president of a large 
packing company was on trial for conspiracy 
to violate the interstate commerce law against 
the granting or accepting of railroad rebates. 





He had violated a criminal statute. He had 
connived witha railroad offical. He had taken 


criminal advantage of his competitors, as a 
result of which they were compelled to forego 
the business of slaughtering cattle or handling 
dressed beef. An entire nation had been 
defrauded. This defendant had left his 
palatial home in New York the day before, 
had travelled in a Pullman car, and had stopped 
at the most exclusive hotel in Chicago. The 
ablest lawyer of the Chicago Bar stood ready 
to plead his case. The attorneys representing 
the United States had held a “conference” 
with the prisoner’s counsel the hour previous 
and “matters had been arranged.” His wife 
and children were under no necessity of alter- 
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ing their daily routine. Yet the United States 
had spent thousands of dollars to bring him 
before the tribunal. Such cases furnish eloquent 
testimony of the inequity of justice that 
threatens our national career. 


THE RICH ROGUE AND THE DUCK THIEF 


On the 12th of January of this year two 
prisoners were received in the penitentiary at 
Columbus, Ohio—Mrs. Cassie Chadwick and 
John Shannon. Mrs. Chadwick wrecked 
banks, stole over $1,000,000, and forged notes 
for $13,000,000. Poverty, suicide, and disgrace 
followed in the wake of her crimes. Shannon 
stole a duck last Thanksgiving day that he 
might have a good meal. To commit the 
theft he had broken into a store. Shannon 
must serve until January 13, 1911. Ten 
months later Mrs. Chadwick is to be 
discharged. 

In one of our largest penitentiaries are con- 
fined twelve former bankers. Apart from the 
disgrace and the restriction to the vicinity of 
the prison, there is small difference between the 
banker convicts and the man outside the walls. 
They go about with much the same liberty 
as the officials; they chat with each other and 
their keepers, while the “ordinary prisoners” 
are forbidden to open their mouths except to 
receive the prison food. They move about the 
prison in authoritative manner; they dictate 
not alone to the other prisoners, but even to 
the officials. These bankers who were “big 
men”? before their infamy, are still big men in 
their relations to the prison officials, respected 
rather than subjected, feared rather than fear- 
ing. They all fill clerical positions and enjoy 
numerous privileges. One is clerk in the 
office of the secretary, others are clerks in the 
office of the warden, in the post-office, in the 
hospital, in the steward’s office, in the cigar 
shop, and so on throughout the list. 

In another state penitentiary a former lead- 
ing politician, convicted of boodling and 
wholesale naturalization frauds, is serving a 
sentence of “five years at hard labor.” He 
leaves the institution at 7.30 A. M. and returns 
at g Pp. M. He does nothing even resembling 
work. Across the street stands a small one- 
room brick house formerly the abode of the 
stable boss. It is now fitted up with a lounge, 
several comfortable chairs, and a telephone. 
On a table are popular novels, current maga- 
zines, and daily papers. Here this “convict” 
entertains his friends and relatives with the 
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best of fare prepared by a special cook. Rot- 
tenness is not confined to “ Denmark.” 


BRAINY CRIMINALS ON THE INCREASE 


There can be no question that intellectual 
crimes, as opposed to mere coarse, brutal 
violations of law, are on the increase. I mean 
forgeries, embezzlements, and huge swindles 
requiring brains, resources, and nerve. The 
dangerous tendency of crime in these days is 
toward oppression and murder by a system 
under which no one can be held responsible 
by law. Professor James, the eminent psychol- 
ogist, has said: “Though education frees us 
from the more brutal forms of crime, it is true 
that education itself has put even meaner forms 
of crime in our way. The intellect is a ser- 
vant of our passions and sometimes education 
only makes the person more adroit in carrying 
out these impulses.” 

The educated lawbreaker is capable of doing 
infinitely more harm than the ignorant criminal. 
His power for harm is multiplied by his know- 
ledge. The educated man who constantly 
transgresses the moral law and ignores the 
ethics of his relations to the state is the worst 
enemy of society. Burglars and highway- 
men prowl about the streets and prey on 
citizens but they always run their chances 
of being captured, and organized society is 
not greatly harmed—its existence is not even 
threatened. 

The spirit of this condition was well expressed 
by the remarks of Judge Foster in sentencing 
a man for complicity in stealing a policy from 
the vaults of a certain insurance company: 
“Your methods were very crude and bungling. 
If you had, instead of colluding with an out- 
sider, colluded with an insider and thereby had 
your salary raised to $50,000, and then divided 
with the other man, the result would not have 
been more hurtful to policy-holders, but pos- 
sibly you would not have been at the bar of 
justice.” 

The aristocratic violators insolently laugh 
the law to scorn; the purpose of our organic 
law is misdirected and the ends of justice sub- 
verted instead of subserved. Fiduciary posi- 
tions of highest rank have become the equiva- 
lent of burglar’s tools. The law has been 
flouted. In the wicked circle of waste and 
loot moral obligations of the most sacred 
character have counted for naught. But is 
sacredness to be found only in the laws for 
the punishment of the weak, the ignorant, 














unfortunate, and helpless, whose rights seem 
so few and whose opportunities are fewer? 

A condition making strongly for inequity 
is the under-payment of our public officials. 
We set up a $2,500-a-year public prosecutor 
against a $50,000-a-year lawyer and look for 
a record of achievement. 


HOMICIDE RARELY OR LIGHTLY PUNISHED 


Statistics of crime reveal startling truths. 
They show that the United States stands pre- 
eminent among the civilized and progressive 
nations in its catalogue of lawlessness. A 
tabulated series of such sinister statistics, 
recently prepared, shows that in seven years, 
beginning with and including 1894, there were 
more than 62,000 murders and homicides in 
the Union—nearly 9,000 a year—and only 871 
legal executions. Less than 2 per cent. of 
the whole number of lawless slayers had paid 
the extreme penalty of their crimes. In the 
period between 1881 and 1903 there were 
129,404 murders and criminal homicides, 
balanced by but 2,611 judicial executions, 
These figures show a rapid increase of murders 
in proportion to the population, but no ap- 
preciable increase in the number of executions. 

Small wonder that the conservative London 
Spectator recently implored the people of this 
country to cease disgracing the English- 
speaking race. Our record has been so shock- 
ing, for a number of years, that we are rapidly 
gaining the stigma of a nation of mankillers. 
In 1905 we surpassed the notorious record of 
Italy. The United States now leads, with 115 
homicides per 100,000 inhabitants; Italy has 
105 per 100,000; Germany 13; France 19; 
Great Britain and Ireland 27 per 100,000. 

Europe’s comparative freedom from such 
extreme crimes is undoubtedly the result of 
their practice of making short shrift of mur- 
derers. They seem to pay closer attention to 
a prompt and decisive visitation of punish- 
ment. 
every four homicides is promptly hanged. 
Justice is equally effective elsewhere in Europe. 

In themselves, statutes can accomplish 
nothing. But honestly and rigidly enfored, 
they can make the manipulators of justice 
humble and tractable. They may not create 
moral principles where they do not exist, but 
they can at least put some of the violators of 
moral principles in jail. Though they may not 
put moral principles in men, they may force 
moral principle into the methods of men. 


In Great Britain, for example, one in ~ 
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A MARKET PLACE IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Politica news and choice bits of gossip are here exchanged, as well as fruits and fowl 


THE WHITE MAN’S ZONE IN AFRICA 





A VAST PLATEAU AS LARGE AS THE UNITED STATES, WHERE WHITE FAMILIES 


MAY HAVE 


FARMING, TIMBER, AND MINERAL 


PERMANENT HOMES—THE RAILROADS PUSHING THROUGH RICH 
LANDS—PROBLEMS OF COLONIZATION NOT 


YET WORKED OUT BY THE EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS THAT HOLD THE COUNTRY 


BY 


SAMUEL P. VERNER 


[AN AMERICAN 


HE word Africa still conjures up visions 
of wild animals, black people, and 
burning sunshine; of phlegmatic Boers, 

Congo slaves, and Belgian “atrocities”; in 
general, of a good place to stay away from. 
Many wonder why nations should fight 
over it, and why men who come away 
seem smitten with a mad desire to get back 
again. For nothing is truer than that the 
Africander, of whatever race or nation, cannot 
get the Dark Continent out of his heart and 
brain. 

But when the Englishman, the Scot, and the 
Hebrew unite on a proposition, there is apt to 
be something in it. England quarreled with 
Germany, threatened France, and fought a 
bloody war over Africa; Mungo Park, Gordon, 
and Livingstone, the Scotchmen, died for it; 


PIONEER WHO HAS 
CENTRAL AFRICA AND WHO HAS LIVED 





MADE SEVERAL JOURNEYS INTO 
THERE FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS] 


Barnato, Beit, and Lionel Phillips have been 
buying it up. All of them thought it worth 
while. Rhodes, in dying, is said to have 
quoted Tennyson: ‘So little done, so much 
to do!” 


SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA A VAST PLATEAU 


A magnificent territory lies between the Cape 
and the Sahara, south of Egypt and southeast of 
the Niger. This regiomisa vast table-land; its 
eastern rampart is the chain of the Mountains 
of the Moon; on the west is the Chrystal Range; 
on the north, the ridge stretching from the great 
peak of the Kameruns to the headlands of 
Abyssinia; and to the south are visible the 
mountains of the Cape. These bounds include 


about 5,000,000 square miles, four-fifths of 
In it are the im- 


which is highly productive. 
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mense basins of the Nile, the Congo, and the 
Zambesi; a series of great lakes surpassing 
those of North America; 2,000,000 square 
miles of forests, abounding in the finest of 
hardwoods; a coal-field possibly more than a 
thousand miles long; and at least 20,000 miles 
of navigable rivers. Most of the region has an 
average elevation of 2,000 feet, while four 
peaks are above the 16,000-foot line and dozens 
are higher than the highest of the Alleghanies. 


THE WHITE MAN’S ZONE IN AFRICA 


The series of cataracts that has been such an 
obstacle to navigation would furnish power 
enough to span the continent wiih railways 
in both directions and there is thought to be 
power enough in the Livingstone Cataracts and 
Stanley Falls on the Congo for all industries 
that may develop. The transformation of the 
Nile and the Zambesi into. power has already 
begun, and it is likely that Victoria Falls will 
drive trains to Tanganyika before Niagara 
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MAP OF SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA 


The dotted portion represents the elevated region where white families may thrive, and toward which railroads are 
converging from several directions 
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THE WHITE 


does to New York. It is fortunate that these 
great sources of power are located exactly where 
they will be most needed, for it is important to 
cross the narrow unhealthy coast region as 
quickly as possible and reach the healthy 
highlands. Slow caravans through these coast 
regions mean a high death-rate, but with fast 
trains this narrow belt can be crossed in less 
than six hours. 


THE RICHES OF MINE AND FOREST 


The wealth of British South Africa is well 
known and will therefore be passed over. 
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this vast plateau and some are being worked, 


especially along the British frontier. The 
copper deposits are simply enormous; the 


natives have been working copper in a primi- 
tive way for ages, with only the outcroppings 
to draw on. Hematite and magnetic iron ore 
occur in perhaps greater quantity in Central 
Africa than in any other area of the same size 
in the world. These, too, have been worked 
by the natives from time immemorial. Copper, 
iron, and coal are of course much more val- 
uable to the industries of any country than 
silver and gold. 


A ROYAL RETINUE 
The arrival at Luebo of His Majesty Zappo, King of the Zappo-Zap tribe, an ally of the Belgians 


The resources of the great central table-land 
are mainly minerals, timber, rubber, ivory, and 
agricultural products. ” 

It is far too early to speak definitely of 
Central Africa’s mineral deposits, but it is 
well to remember that the Boers plowed for 
a long time over the gold and diamonds of the 
Cape. Deposits of diamonds, gold, and silver 
have already been located in various parts of 


From recent. personal exploration in the 
Congo-Zambesi region, I am convinced that 
it has a coal-field of nearly 700,000 square 
miles in area. The coal, iron, and copper 
regions are also either coterminous, or iden- 
tical. Limestone measures run through the 
Chrystal Range, while granite and sandstone 
are of course elements in the structure of all 
the hills and mountains. The mineral de- 
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KING ZAPPO’S STANDARD -BEARE R AND BODY-GUARD 


A full-dress occasion in South Central Africa 
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posits are not confined to isolated areas but 
are scattered pretty evenly over the whole 
country, and this will favor the development 
oi industries in each geographical unit. For 
example, on my place in the Kasai Valley, 
I made my packing boxes of mahogany, 
fastened them with iron nails made from native 
ore, bound them with copper from a similar 
source, calked them with rubber from the 
woods, glued them with a gum from a tree near- 
by, varnished them with copal, and marked 
them with wild indigo. Within a few years 
one can live a civilized life there without draw- 
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WOMEN OF THE BAKETE TRIBE 


in less than a year’s time with the aid of two 
hundred native employees, without the use of 
mule or steam. He was convinced that the 
timber resources of the country were of untold 
value. As the forests usually line the rivers, 
this timber is easily handled, while the value 
of teak, mahogany, and ebony gives a wide 
margin for operating expenses. Of course, there 
are quantities of other varieties of timber, some 
of it not yet fully known and all of it doubtless 
useful. There is a hard little heath tree, for 
instance, occurring in untold quantities over 
nearly all of this region. 
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Their sons are learning to pilot steamboats, handle locomotives, and sink mining shafts 


ing on the outside world for anything but news- 
papers. Indeed, the American Mission at 
Luebo, on the Kasai, fifteen miles from the 
nearest point on the coast, has begun to 
print a monthly, with African compositors. I 
understand that some of the natives are cor- 
responding with each other across country by 
means of this paper. Yet twenty years ago 
the first white man had just arrived. 

Some of the African timber has already 
reached America. On my way home I made 
the acquaintance of a young Kentuckian who 
had gotten out several shiploads of mahogany 


On my last expedition I made a varied col- 
lection of plants for Dr. Trelease, of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens, so that we may have 
a chance to study them. The African palms 
alone are of great economic value, as New 
Yorkimports shiploads of oil from Africa via 
Liverpool every week. An Elais palm will 
produce thirty pounds or more of oil annually, 
without injury to the tree, as the oil comes 
from its fruit. The tree lives to a great age, 
bearing continuously, and I have seen as many 
as 600 growing to the acre. The oil is good 
as a food, as a lubricant, and as a base for soap; 
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the kernels of the fruit also have a commercial 
value, though not yet clearly defined. 


RUBBER, IVORY, CORN, AND COTTON 


The rubber industry is of enough importance 
to have created several international “‘incidents” 
already. The area which we are considering 
produces now about $8,000,000 worth of rubber 
a year, while it is probably capable of pro- 
ducing, from the wild sources alone, five times 
as much; and from plantations, when devel- 
oped, as much as the demand will warrant. 
The best of this African rubber is superior to 
the best from South America, and the average 
price runs between eighty cents and one dollar 
a pound. As raw rubber is admitted free into 
the United States, there is a big opportunity 
for the right men to do good work in it, with- 
out the outlay of much cash capital. While 
there are various trees producing rubber in 
Africa, the chief source is a vine, the Landol phia 
owariensis, a mature specimen of which will 
yield about five pounds a year. About five 
hundred vines can be planted to the acre; 
these can be raised from the seed. The gather- 
ing of the rubber is a simple process; an in- 
cision under the bark in the afternoon pro- 
duces a lump of hard rubber by morning. This 
is one case Where money grows on a vine. 

Ivory of course is an article which may dimin- 
ish. But the Europeans are trying to protect the 
elephants, and lately some efforts to domesticate 
the African elephant are reported as successful. 
There is no reason why they cannot be bred and 
raised as in India. 

When we come to the possibilities of agricul- 
ture, we might as well stop at the beginning. 
There are millions of virgin acres as rich as 
any in the Mississippi valley, waiting for the 
plow. In most of this region three crops of 
corn may be raised in a year, and it is said that 
cotton can be grown at the rate of 300 pounds 
of lint to the acre over a vast section. All the 
tropical agricultural crops can‘ be raised, and 
most of those found in the temperate zone. 


CLIMATE NOT NECESSARILY BAD 


All this sounds roseate enough, but what 
mean these pale, emaciated figures which 
emerge from time to time at the coast? Of 
what use is all that when the climate is so 
deadly? But is the climate deadly? The writer 
has been out of Africaa month, and no one could 
well have had a more trying time; but he is 
now in better condition than nine-tenths of the 





A CONGO PYGMY AND HIS PLAYMATES 


Ota Benga, of the Bachichi tribe, and two young chimpanzees, now 
in this country 


men in New York, and works ten hours a day 
without feeling it. The reason is that he has at 
last learned how to live in Africa. The climate 
of this table-land is not as bad as that of a third 
of the United States. The heat is tempered 
by the elevation, and the writer has marched 
thirty-five miles a day for many days on a 
stretch, not even resting at midday. Dr. 
R. H, Nassau, the veteran missionary of the 
Gaboon, has lived fifty years in that country 
and is still at his post. The writer met many 
men on this last trip who had been out for 
several years without a single attack of fever. 

The ills the white man suffers from are not 
mainly climatic, but social. There are three 
predisposing conditions—the high nervous ten- 
sion, the lack of social restraint, and indis- 
cretion in diet. 

Ft may not seem possible, but the average 
African pioneer lives on a tension of activity 
as high as any man in London or New York. 
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THE ENTERING WEDGE OF INDUSTRY 
Mr. Verner’s blacksmith shop at ‘‘ Mt. Washington,” Wissmann 
Falls, Kasai River. King Ndombe is now its proud owner 


The reason is that he goes there to get away, 
realizes that his time is limited, and tries to 
make the most of it. Of the social disadvan- 
tages, the lack of the companionship of white 
women is the worst. The ministrations of 
friends and the pleasures of social intercourse 
are sorely missed in a land where a white man 
is found only once in a hundred miles. Further- 
more, white men eat too much meat in Africa. 
This is a wofully common mistake, worse than 
intemperance in drink. It is ruinous on the 
liver, and is responsible for a host of ills. 


RAILROADS PUSHING THROUGH JUNGLE 


Since it is on the mountains and plateaus 
that the whites must chiefly reside, it is for- 
tunate that the elevated regions are not all 
in one part of the continent. White colonies 
need never be more than 200 miles from any 
other part of the country, and the average is 
much less. For example, the Lualaba Valley 
is just beneath the slopes of the Tanganyika 
plateau; the Aruwimi is below snow-crowned 
Ruwenzori; the plains of British East Africa 
beneath Mt. Kenia; the delta of the Kameruns 
right under the great peak, and so on. It is 
a curious and very fortunate fact, one which 
ought to play an important part in determining 
the direction of transportation lines. 

Even now there is but little of all this immense 


AFRICA 


NOT “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


King of the Bashibieng tribe, finds ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’? 
much to his liking 


Ndombe, 


region which cannot be reached by steam: 
Only the area above the heads of navigation 
and the belts between the valleys are left. I 
traversed one of the last of these unopened 
districts this year—and a railroad surveying 
party followed fast upon my heels. The Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway has nearly reached Tangan- 
yika; the Congo system has passed Stanley 
Falls, 1,500 miles up the river; the Angola 
line has reached the Chrystal Mountains; the 
French have steam communication all the way 
to Timbuctoo, and the Uganda Railroad is 
earning heavy dividends. The stock of the 
Congo Railroad (par 100) stands at about 5,0c0. 
Natives who ten years ago were out-and-out 
savages are now piloting steamboats, running 
locomotives, and working in machine shops, 
They also like to travel, and the income from 
native passengers is becoming a considerable 
item. As far as the peace of the country is con- 
cerned, a locomotive in Central Africa is of 
greater value than an army of men. Its direct 
usefulness aside, the mere fact speaks volumes 
to the native mind. 


WHITE COLONIZATION IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Can white families live and increase in trop- 


ical Africa? and ought the white race to 
colonize those regions? Like Stanley, I 
answer, Yes. 
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India is pointed out as evidence to the con- 
trary in respect to the first question. It is 
said that English families rapidly deteriorate 
in India, and tend to become sterile. There 
is room for a closer study of the alleged fact, but 
admitting it, nothing is proved as to South 
Central Africa because the conditions are 
entirely different. White families have pro- 
duced long lines in South America, and indeed 
in all the tropics where they have been real 
settlers. If the white man can live and rear 
his family in New Orleans he can do so in 
Central Africa. 

There are plenty of men who argue that the 
white man has no business in Africa, that it 
should be left toits aborigines. But the natives 
need the help, the restraint, and the guidance of 
the white man, and the natural resources await 
the grasp of his energetic hand. 

But, at any rate, the fact remains that Africa 
is to be colonized by the white race, so it is 
around the question of the how that the prac- 
tical interest and most of the conflict centre. 
The writer’s opinion on this subject is based on 
eleven years of experience and close study of 
the conditions. 

White colonization will be best promoted by 
locating individual settlers in groups at selected 
places; by restricting all large concessions 
strictly to trade, transportation, and such min- 
ing as is not practicable for the individual; by 
gradually collecting the natives into reserva- 
tions; by respecting native laws and customs 
when not actually destructive of life or con- 
ducive to serious injury; and by a progressive 
grant of local self-government to both settlers 
and natives. 

I know that any ordinary citizen of a Euro- 
pean power possessing territory in South Cen- 
tral Africa who wishes to settle there may as 
well bay the moon as address his government 
on the subject. The nations are alike in one 
respect: they do not want settlers. There 
is not one farmer to 500,000 square miles in 
Central Africa. I have met scores who wish to 
farm, but the governments absolutely refuse 
to grant, sell, lease, rent, or otherwise dispose of 
the land. A government will send an armed 
force to oust any squatter, however, and the 
laws against such settlement are framed with 
careful foresight. The reason is that influential 
groups of men in each of the great capitals of 
Europe have been granted large tracts of land, 
for which they pay a nominal consideration but 
which they hold at a high price or simply re- 
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tain for speculation. No one nation is less 
guilty than another. Meanwhile the would-be 
settler can do or get nothing. 

There are reasons why large areas should 
not be thrown open indiscriminately to settle- 
ment, it is true. There are relations with the 
natives, matters of health, and questions of 
internal politics yet to be settled. But there 
are plenty of places where a settlement area 
might be defined and small grants allotted. 
Colonies might be planted, with restrictions to 
definite boundaries, and grouped for social 
advantages. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TAXATION 


The commonest mistake in European ad- 
ministrative policy toward Africa is the effort 
to regulate details from home. Local self- 
government is as desirable in Africa as any- 
where. It is the man on the spot who can deal 
best with local conditions. 

The best way to deal with the natives 
is to put them on reservations, being careful 
to choose lands which will be attractive to them. 
Pending the carrying out of this ideal arrange- 
ment, it is decidedly best to stop trying to tax 
the natives altogether. The picayune which 
rich European governments try to force out of 
the African is a financial loss in view of the 
operating expenses necessary to collect it; 
taxation leads to wars and sets the native 
permanently against the white man. The last 
Zulu outbreak was caused by the imposition of 
a per capita tax of one pound—an outrageous 
imposition. Its object was to impel the natives 
to work in the Transvaal mines. 

Enforced taxation of the natives is unjusti- 
fiable either as an evidence of sovereignty or as 
an inducement to work. When they have been 
educated up to the point of freely contributing 
to the support of the government in recognition 
of benefits which they acknowledge, they 
will pay taxes willingly. While I believe we 
have good ethical grounds for occupying the 
vast amount of vacant land, we have no right 
of any kind either to tax the natives or to force 
them to work. The country can be fully de- 
veloped with their voluntary labor, and the pro- 
fits of exploitation are so high that the govern- 


‘ment can be operated on an economical basis 


without resort to native taxation at all. 

The great timber industry in West Africa is 
being carried on by native laborers, without 
horse, mule, steam-traction, or any other 
mechanical force. They cut and drag great 
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logs to the streams and float them down to the 
sea. The crews of the English, French, and 
German ocean liners in the tropics are all 
Africans except the officers. The longshore- 
men, firemen, supercargoes, and _ boat-crews 
are all blacks. The Angola and the Congo 
railroads were built by native labor, and some 
entire crews on these railways are made up of 
natives who were utter savages fifteen years 
‘ago. The Congo steamers have as pilots the 
Bangala who tried to kill Stanley. The most 
of the steamboat-construction work at Stanley 
Pool is done by native labor. It is not as 
efficient as white labor might be, but under ex- 
isting conditions it is entirely satisfactory. 
With strong, patient, and sympathetic over- 
sight, they are admirably adapted to the un- 
skilled manual labor required for the develop- 
ment of their country, while not a few will 
become skilled mechanics and artisans. 

European nations expend much more energy 
in wrangling over territorial boundaries and 
commercial rights than they do in developing 
territory already acquired. The keynote to 
international peace in Africa is: ‘‘Room 
enough for all.’ So vast is the extent of un- 
explored land, so immense the unutilized re- 
sources, that there is boundless opportunity for 
the expenditure of force in exploiting each 
section, without indulging in intrigue, abuse, 
and trickery. My observation has been that 
no one nation is much better or much worse 
than another; they all might take a leaf 
out of American history to their common benefit. 

They could learn four things from American 
history. That land is valueless without people; 
that the wider the measure of freedom accorded 
the colony, the greater the benefits accruing to 
the mother-country; that the white population 
of colonies governed from home ought to be 
homogeneous; and that savage races must be 
fully prepared for citizenship before being en- 
trusted with its responsibilities. These are 
almost self-evident; perhaps the third needs 
some amplification. Any European nation 
which tries to control a colony of alien whites 
is sure to find trouble. The experience of 
England with the Dutch, alike in New York 
and at the Cape, illustrates this. It is far better 
for each nation to colonize its territory with its 
own people. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY IN AFRICA 


What can America do in and for Africa? 
With the Monroe doctrine for South America, 


THE WHITE MAN’S ZONE IN AFRICA 


we can logically expect no territorial or political 
interest in Africa. But just as Europe has 
acquired enormous commercial and industrial 
privileges in South America, so may we justly 
expect to have a share in the industrial, com- 
mercial, scientific, and religious development of 
the African continent. In fact, more than 
this we do not need. 

It is to be remembered, however, that com- 
merce depends on concessions. If we want 
orders for American goods we must have agents 
or interested friends, with industries under 
their control, to form the basis for creating a 
local demand. There are territories in Africa 
where concessions can be obtained by Amer- 
icans for almost any of the industrial operations 
which can be made so profitable. Our genius, 
together with the experience gained in opening 
up our own territories, fits us particularly for 
the broad constructive work in sucha land. I 
have seen this illustrated again and again. 
For example, the American mining engineer, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, was hardly less 
the creator of a new South Africa than Cecil 
Rhodes. To young Americans with aspirations 
for the life of the pioneer, Africa presents the 
last great field for effort, magnificent in 
opportunities. 

I cannot close without referring to what is, 
after all, our great opportunity, our specific call, 
in the once “Dark Continent.” It is higher 
than mere exploitation, nobler than mere 
pioneering. It is the distinctive American idea 
—help to the lowly, freedom to the oppressed, 
one more chance to the handicapped. Our 
destiny did not end with Yorktown, nor with 
Appomattox, nor with Manila Bay. We 
represent for all the world a larger liberty, a 
freer sprit, a nobler aspiration; and we inspire 
with these sentiments all nations that come into 
contact with us. I once thought I saw the dawn 
of such a day for Africa as Washington saw 
from the heights of the Alleghanies on his 
youthful journey to Ohio. Perhaps it was only 
a ray of starlight in the night; perhaps some 
of us may live to see it burst into the dawn of 
a glorious day. To have a share in the effort 
to make another America in Africa is certainly 
no mean ambition; and even if it should fail 
the attempt is worth trying. One wiser than 
we may decree that from what we have suffered 
and learned over here that great continent 
which was the cradle of civilization shall also 
be a “land of the free and home of the 
brave.” 
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FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 


HE recent events in Cuba have not sur- 
prised those who are personally con- 
versant with the conditions which 

exist on that island. It was not to be expected 
that a people accustomed for generations to 
settling quarrels with the machete and to suc- 
cessive revolutions would fall naturally into 
the conventions prescribed by older nations. 
There are those who pretend to see in every 
disturbance in Cuba and other Latin-American 
countries the hidden hand of the financier or 
speculator. It has been a common remark that 
powerful and unscrupulous American in- 
fluences were back of the rebellion against the 
Palma administration. If we are to believe 
these gossips, the revolt was bought and paid 
for by American conspirators who expect to 
reap money rewards from the failure of the 
experiment of Cuban independence. This is 
only another proof of the fact that we are too 
prone to ascribe most happenings to conspir- 
acies rather than to natural causes. The 
power of the money merchant is great, but his 
sway has not yet entirely superseded the in- 
fluence of national and racial traits, prejudices, 
and ambitions. It did not need the help of a 
check-book to promote an uprising in Cuba. 
The American investor in Cuba who would 
deliberately plot an uprising of one of its fac- 
tions would display as much wisdom as did the 
man who set fire to his house for the purpose 
of ridding it of mosquitoes. The comparison is 
an apt one and does little discredit to the im- 
portance or dignity of the confirmed Cuban 
revolutionist. The mosquito is a nuisance, 
is pestiferous, persistent, elusive, and difficult 
to completely eradicate; and in rare cases his 
bite is fatal to the individual. The same is 
true of the chronic Cuban insurrecto. Re- 
bellion against any form of government in 
which he is denied personal participation and 
personal emoluments is instinctive with him. 


It may be policy to bribe him to keep the peace; 
it is unnecessary to pay him a price to rise 
against those in official power. 

It is a mistake to take the Cuban malcontents 
too seriously. It is true that they have made 
much trouble, and it may be true that their 
senseless anarchy has ruined all chance for the 
permanent independence of Cuba; but their 
fumings, manifestoes, intrigues, and petty 
activities will no more check the onward march 
of Cuba than will the buzzing of its mosquitoes. 
Science and the demands of sanitation. have 
doomed the latter; commerce and the agri- 
cultural and industrial possibilities of the island 
will relegate the Cuban trouble-breeder to a 
status no more important than that now oc- 
cupied by the American Indian. 

It is a plain statement of fact that the vast 
majority of the people of Cuba have not the 
slightest concern in the political differences 
which precipitated this outbreak. The bulk 
of the merchants, plantation owners, workers 
in the factories and laborers in the fields knew 
little and cared less about the causes which 
brought on the crisis. There were no is- 
sues on which to build two antagonistic political 
parties. After long years of oppression and 
misrule, Cuba found herself free and indepen- 
dent, and all save a small fraction of her people 
went to work. There was no tariff issue, no 
money issue, no sharply defined economic 
question on which self-interest or sentiment 
would inspire a division into political camps. 
When Palma became the first president of the 
republic, he was neither a Liberal nor a Mod- 
erate. These parties now have no excuse for 
existence other than the ambition of those 
not holding office to take the place of those who 
are holding office. 

It is only an incident that the Liberal party 
now includes the mass of the working classes. 
It was to them that the disappointed “outs” 
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naturally made their appeal. They found a 
pretext in the unquestioned unfairness and 
probable illegality of the last national election, 
also in the unconstitutional usurpations of the 
Palma administration; but without these 
abuses, the flame of armed revolt would have 
flared into a conflagration. Every incident in 
this affair seems to add proof to the charge 
that the Cuban official has yet to learn the art 
of exercising authority without stepping out- 
side of constitutional limits. Those whose 
rights are infringed upon naturally do not hesi- 
tate to appeal to force. Stated in fewer words 
—it is doubtful if the Cubans are capable of 
self-government. 

Those who assert that it is none of the con- 
cern of our Government whether or not the 
Cubans are capable of self-government may 
find some ethical support for their contention, 
and they may be inspired by the most altruistic 
of motives; but we are living in an age in 
which the world has grown so small that a 
fight in any of its. quarters is likely to call to 
the scene the international police. It so hap- 
pens that “Uncle Sam” is patrolling the district 
in which Cuba is located, and it also happens 
that Cuba was under suspicion and had given 
bonds to keep the peace. 


THE QUESTION OF ANNEXATION 


The time has arrived when it is well to 
look this Cuban situation squarely in the 
face. There are interests in Cuba which 
would welcome annexation, and a careful study 
of the conditions leads me to believe that the 
majority of the people of that island would vote 
for annexation if the issue were frankly dis- 
cussed and its advantages carefully weighed 
against the alleged benefits and prestige of 
independent nationality. There are interests 
in the United States which will bitterly and 
selfishly oppose annexation, for tariff and other 
reasons. There is a score of complications, 
but there is not one which has not the hope of 
financial gain or the fear of money loss back 
of it. It is a matter of comparatively small 
consequence whether or not Cuba become an 
integral part of the United States; it is a mat- 
ter which concerns the whole world and which 
is thrust upon the United States that Cuba 
have a stable government. 

We are not responsible for the welfare of 
Cuba by reason of the fact that we intervened 
on the side of her revolutionists and wrested 
the island from the century-long control of 





Spain, and by the same token Cuba is under no 
great load of gratitude to us for so doing. The 
conditions then prevailing were a nuisance no 


longer to be tolerated. Our citizens had no 
considerable investments there. The risks were 
too great to warrant the attempt to develop 
enterprises; but when our Government took 
possession of Cuba and administered its affairs 
for a period, when there was incorporated in 
the Cuban constitution a clause which made it 
not only the right but the duty of the United 
States to intervene in its affairs when the peace 
and prosperity of the island were threatened 
or disturbed—then, and not until then, did 
American settlers and investors turn toward 
Cuba. They were assured that their lives and 
their property would be safe; the people of 
Cuba irrespective of class invited their coming, 
and with the influx of American enterprise 
and money Cuba entered on a new career. It 
is the simple truth to state that no charge has 
been made or truthfully can be made that 
American interests have interfered in or have 
attempted to influence the administrative policies 
of Cuba. They have simply asked that they 
be accorded the same rights that they would 
have in the Canadian Northwest or in any other 
country pretending to responsible government. 
They have invested from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 in Cuba, but the principle would 
be the same were these amounts thousands 
instead of millions. They have the right to 
demand that the United States Government 
keep the promise made when the Treaty of 
Paris was signed; also that effect be given to 
the Platt amendment incorporated in the 
Cuban constitution. 

When Cuba passed from the control of 
Spain into the protectorate of the United States 
and from thence into the keeping of the newly 
organized Cuban Government, there was no 
transfer of property interests. The land of 
the former owners was not confiscated. Spain 
went out but the Spanish land-owner was not 
dispossessed of his holdings. Only a small 
part of the island was under cultivation. 
There were vast tracts awaiting the coming of 
railroad transportation and the magic of capi- 
tal. The developed land was largely held by 
the Spanish, and in such cities as Havana, 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos, Camaguey, and San- 
tiago, their financial interest was and still is 
predominant. It was with these Spanish 
property-owners that the pioneer American 
investors treated. They bought great es- 
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tates, planned and constructed railroads, and 
undertook numerous other enterprises which 
depend on uninterrupted peace for fruition and 
profits. More recently, as the interior of the 
island has been made available by railroad 
communication, American investments have 
been made in lands held by native Cubans. 

The fact which must be kept in mind is this: 
the Cubans proper never have been, are not 
now, and probably never will be the owners 
of more than a small minority of the landed 
and other property in the island. The wealthy 
Cubans almost without exception are in favor 
either of annexation or some other method by 
which the United States shall exercise direci 
authority in the larger governmental affairs of 
Cuba. They do not say so openly, for obvious 
reasons. It will be only a few years before 
the bulk of the land will be bought by Ameri- 
can investors and resold to American settlers. 
Beyond doubt, there are many Cubans who will 
refuse to sell their land and who through 
imitation of the methods of the peaceful in- 
vaders of their island will become affluent; but 
the inflowing tide of money from the United 
States and other countries will change the 
names on most of the title deeds. 

Cuba has a population of less than 1,700,000. 
It is capable of supporting and will attract to 
itself ten times that number. Where will these 
millions come from? There is only one answer 
to that question. The same spirit which lures 
hundreds of thousands of American farmers 
from the land of their birth to the wheat fields 
of Northwestern Canada, will call similar 
armies to the more glittering promises of wealth 
in Cuban orange groves, sugar plantations, 
cattle raising, and the numberless fields of 
activity which as yet have scarcely been touched. 
It may safely be predicted that a way will be 
found to insure to them as safe a form of gov- 
ernment as that maintained by Canada. 

To the development of Cuba, as I shall more 
fully point out later in this article, there must be 
applied hundreds of millions of dollars. Most 
of this will come from the United States. It 
must be as secure from loss through the 
instability or inefficiency of government as are 
the billions of foreign investors who depend on 
the good faith or our successive administrations. 


THE GOOD FAITH OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whatever may be the immediate outcome 
of this latest trouble in Cuba, one thing may be 
taken for granted from the position of President 
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Roosevelt in his solemn warning to Cuba: a 
repetition of the outbreak will not be tolerated 
by the American people. It has had its value 
in giving both countries a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of the Platt amend- 
ment, and it has strikingly justified the incor- 
poration of that clause giving this Government 
the right to intervene before the Cubans had 
wrecked the ship placed in their charge. 
Theoretically it may be their ship, but it is 
laden with our cargo and carries our passen- 
gers. The world knows now that our promise 
that war should cease in Cuba meant exactly 
what it said. It knows that the material 
development of Cuba will not again be men- 
aced by the whims and thwarted ambitions of 
native politicians who appeal to arms rather 
than to arguments and to orderly methods. 
The professional Cuban guerrilla will be made 
to know that his calling has ended; he will 
discover that the inexorable laws of commer- 
cial and industrial development have decreed 
that the future of his country shall be distin- 
guished by the victories of peace rather than by 
the petty triumphs of devastating civil wars. 

The leaders of these Cuban factions have no 
proper conception of what the future holds out 
for their country. In passing, I wish to state 
positively that nothing in this article should 
be construed as intimating that any faction in 
Cuba is inspired by antipathy to the United 
States. They welcome the influx of American 
settlers and investors, knowing full well that 
just in proportion as it is encouraged their 
common prosperity will follow; but they seem 
incapable of understanding that the modern 
methods of industry and finance are too delicate 
and complicated to withstand the strain of the 
interruption of governmental functions. They 
seem to assume that so long as they fight one 
another, the newcomers should be willing to 
suspend work and business until one faction 
wins. There is too much ego in their cosmos, 
but their horizon will expand. The trouble 
at the present moment is that the world knows 
more of them than they do of the world. They 
also are unfortunate in underestimating the 
present and future value of the land of their 
birth. 

The completion of the Panama Canal will 
make of Cuba the strategic intermediate point 
at which all marine traffic will touch. The 
great stream of the world’s commerce will 
split against Cape San Antonio on its west, and 
along its thousands of miles of coast new cities 
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will arise to contest the supremacy of Havana 
and Santiago. But the development of -the 
island will not await the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 

If one were to permit the average boy to 
help himself to any of the articles in a general 
store, it is likely that he would ignore all else and 
gorge his appetite on sugar and candy. The 
Spaniard who found himself in full possession 
of Cuba imitated that boy. With the raw 
material all about him, from which could be 
fashioned most forms of marketable products, 
he was content to revel in sugar and tobacco. 
He came to know that the soil was inexhaustible, 
that sugar and tobacco could easily be raised 
in unlimited quantities for a never-halting 
market, and his profits were so great that he 
could afford to import all other necessities and 
luxuries. Even with antiquated methods, his 
sugar plantations yielded more than tIoo per 
cent. annually on his investment; why should 
he bother about factories and the complicated 
problems of modern machinery? Such was 
the policy of the masters of Cuba until the 
Spanish-American war. Not until within the 
last six years were the initial steps taken to 
introduce modern mechanical arts into Cuba. 

Right at the present moment there is hardly 
an industrial plant in Cuba worthy of mention 
save those devoted to sugar grinding and _to- 
bacco, and the other exceptions are those due 
to American enterprise. Most of the island is 
covered with timber, yet nearly all of the lum- 
ber used is imported from the United States. 
I made a thorough inspection of the best hotel 
in Havana—and if ever a city offered a chance 
for hotel enterprise Havana is that city—and 
I found that almost every article used in that 
hotel was imported from the United States. 
Kitchen utensils, glassware, plates, cutlery, 
furniture, carpets, beds, and so on, were im- 
ported. There are no woolen or cotton mills, 
no carriage works, no factories in which are 
produced such standard necessities as paper, 
stoves, boots, shoes, clocks, watches, and the 
myriad products in which the world is com- 
peting for the supremacy. 

It is only a few years since the first refrigera- 
tor plants were installed in Cuba, and it then 
became possible to hang beef, mutton, and 
other meats before eating them. In all of Cuba 
there are to-day only a few small ice manu- 
facturing plants: one in Havana, one in San- 
tiago, and the others scattered. The new and 
enterprising American town of Ceballos num- 














bers its population by hundreds, yet its ice 
plant furnishes that heretofore unknown luxury 
to the populous city of Camaguey—formerly 
called Puerto Principe—the capital of central 
Cuba, and the third largest city in the island. 
The little town of Ceballos also contains the 
only modern hotel in Cuba; it is.a fine structure, 
whose interior fittings were taken from the 
famous Hotel Plaza of New York City when 
it was torn down to make place for the giant 
edifice now building. 





THE CUBA OF TO-MORROW 


If one wish to forecast the Cuba of to- 
morrow, he can do no better than to study the 
new American settlements which will grow 
from villages to towns and cities in that section 
of central Cuba to the north and south of the 
ancient and sleepy Ciego de Avila. It was 
across this narrow part of the island that Weyler 
built his famous (or infamous) trocha, and it 
was in this once wilderness that thousands of 
Spanish soldiers and Cuban _revolutionists 
lost their lives. It is only five years since Sir 
William Van Horne induced American capital- 
ists to share his enthusiasm concerning the 
possibilities of Cuba, and as a consequence 
the railroad connecting Havana with Santiago 
opened up an empire to development. Hun- 
dreds of square miles of land surrounding 
Ciego de Avila have passed into American 
hands, and the towns now building are but the 
pioneers in a movement which will create 
the New Cuba. 

It seems strange to step from the somnolent 
town of Ciego de Avila, with its picturesque 
streets and naked children, into the bustling 
activities of its American neighbor to the 
north. Ciego de Avila is not much changed 
since pirates sacked it a hundred and fifty 
years ago, but in five-year-old Ceballos we 
find banks, electric lights, churches, schools, 
hotels, a huge power plant, a beautiful park, 
automobiles, a woman’s club, and most of the 
things we are accustomed to see in a land 
where palms do not fringe the horizon. For 
miles surrounding are orange groves which will 
this year begin to pour their products into the 
United States. There are sugar-cane fields 
owned by American investors through which 
one can ride at a trot all day and not reach the 
end. 

Further to the east one enters the vast 
cattle country of Cuba, the unbroken plains 
which surround the city of Camaguey. Here 
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we find the cattlemen who are being driven out 
of the Texas ranges, and with them have come 
the rough-riding cowboys. Instead of the 
bleak ranges which we find in Remington’s 
pictures, we see the cowboy’s sombrero above 
_a sea of guinea grass; instead of a rocky back- 
ground we see the graceful foliage of the tropics 
set against the peerless Cuban sky. But the 
cowboy is the same, and the prediction that 
Texas cattle would not thrive in Cuba has 
already been proved false. 

Yet farther to the east, we find American 
engineers cutting the path for railroads through- 
out all the great extent of the province of San- 
tiago. On the rocky shores of Nipe Bay, 
millions of American money are being spent 
in creating the future port of Antilla. Here 
is one of the natural harbors of Cuba, and 
there are those who believe that it is destined to 
supplant Santiago. This year Guantanamo 
will have railroad connections with Havana, 
and it is the boast of the American railroad 
financiers that within a few years there will not 
be a spot in the island of Cuba more than 
twenty miles removed from steam or electric 
transportation. When one reflects that only 
five years ago there were nearly five hundred 
miles of the island east of Santa Clara without 
railroad connection with Havana, he can begin 
faintly to comprehend the marvel which has 
been wrought and which still is in progress. 

In this connection it is well to call attention 
to the fact that the railroad development of 
Cuba will make guerrilla warfare impossible 
against an effective government. The time 
is past when small bodies of men can hide in 
inaccessible sections of the island. Were 
Cuba a state in our Federal Government, it 
would be as easy to quell one of its typical 
“revolutions” as it is to suppress a riot in a 
disorderly ward of New York or Chicago. 

Those who imagine that it is possible to 
wander comfortably about Cuba without some 
knowledge of the Spanish language will find 
themselves mistaken. There are hundreds of 
towns in which it is difficult to find an inter- 
preter, and even in Havana little English is 
spoken save in the hotels and in the shopping 
districts. This condition will be changed as 
the flood of American immigration increases, 
but the present traveller should study his 
Spanish-American dictionary carefully before 
venturing far from those centres where his 
countrymen have secured a foothold. One 
may live for a year in the average Cuban vil- 
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lage and never hear a word of comment about 
the United States. 

The first impression one receives of Cuba is 
best expressed in that hackneyed phrase, “a 
riot of color.”” The wonderful blue of the sky 
is accentuated by clouds which bear little 
resemblance to those of northern climes. 
They are not painted against a dull back- 
ground; they float beneath a dome which 
seems immeasureable miles beyond them. 
Beneath is a vista of tropical verdure, and sharp 
against it are picturesque types of Spanish- 
Cuban architecture flaunting all the blendings 
of blue, green, yellow, red, purple, and violet. 
The external decorator can make no mistake 
which nature will not correct in Cuba. He 
may stripe a house so that it resembles a bar- 
ber’s pole, yet in a few weeks some alchemy in 
the atmosphere or in the rays of the sun will 
tone the original monstrosity into an effect 
which harmonizes perfectly with its surround- 
ings. Within two months an ugly plastered 
wall will absorb tints which surpass those of 
the crumbling walls of foreign castles on which 
nature has been busy with sun, storm, fog, and 
cold for centuries. No wonder that Columbus 
declared of the island he discovered that “of 
the things they had seen, a thousand tongues 
would not suffice, nor his hand to write of it, 
for that it was like a scene of enchantment. 
He desired that many other prudent and 
creditable witnesses might see it, and he was 
sure that they would be as unable to exaggerate 
the scene as he was.” 

The great explorer was writing of Baracoa, 
the harbor in which his ships first anchored. 
Baracoa is beautiful but it does not compare 
with the superb Yumuri Valley which reaches 
toward Havana from Matanzas. Here is the 
fairy-land of the tropics, and no painter or 
poet will ever translate its unspeakable beauty. 
One who has seen a sunrise in the Yumuri 
Valley has a right to smile at those who tell of 
the marvels of continental scenery. 


THE COST OF LIVING IN HAVANA 


The Cubans have solved the problem of 
living in comfort. Since the temperature never 
rises to 100° or falls below 50° the question 
becomes a comparatively simple one. The 
typical Cuban residence is a one-story structure, 
and the secret of its utility is found in the great 
height of the rooms and the absence of parti- 
tions reaching to the ceilings. Be the Cuban 
structure a two-room “shack” or a marble 
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palace, there is an uninterrupted circulation of 
air through every part of it. Thick walls and 
heavy roofs withstand the glare of the sun. 
The typical Cuban house is built about a 
court or patio. This is paved and open to the 
sky and is surrounded by arcades and gal- 
leries. All the rooms open on it. As a rule 
the patio is filled with a profusion of shrubbery, 
lemon, palm, and banana trees, orchids, ferns, 
roses, and vines; a fountain splashes in the 
centre, and caged birds shrill their melody. 
The new residential portion of Havana is 
called “The Vedado,” and there is nothing in 
the United States which equals or approaches 
it for the artistic beauty of its architecture. 
Miles of perfect boulevards run parallel to the 
ocean, and along them is clustering the wealth 
of Cuba. Several American hotels are pro- 
jected in this district and the time is not far 
distant when a winter establishment in the 
fashionable district of Havana or a country 
place in the hills back of such cities as Matanzas 
or Cardenas will be deemed as essential to 
Americans of wealth as is now a summer place 
in Lakewood, Newport, or Bar Harbor. 
Havana is rapidly increasing its population 
and will soon reach the half-million point. Its 


quaint and narrow streets, its palaces, churches, 


forts, boulevards, parks, and wonderful winter 
climate all combine to give the historical city 
a charm which ever lures the visitor back. 

The inexperienced stranger will find that 
Havana is the most expensive place of tem- 
porary residence on earth. The hotel keepers 
and shopmen look on all Americans as mil- 
lionaires who should be stripped of their loose 
wealth as quickly as possible. At the present 
time there is not a first-class hotel in the city. 
The ever increasing rush of visitors and in- 
vestors will remedy this evil, but until then 
one must expect to pay from five to twenty 
dollars a day for more or less abominable ser- 
vice. If a Cuban learns that the prospective 
purchaser of anything, whether a pen-knife or 
a parcel of real estate, is an American, he will 
double the price. 

An American friend of mine was attracted 
by a building lot in the Vedado and rashly 
entered into negotiations with the owner. The 
best figure he could obtain was $20,000. He 
turned the matter over to a Cuban agent; a 
few weeks later the deal was closed on the pay- 
ment of $12,500. How much he actually paid 
will never be known to the gentleman who is 
now erecting a residence on it. 
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A gentleman and his wife and two children 
lived two months in a Havana hotel and were 
charged for their accommodations $1,500. 
The following season he rented a house, re- 
tained the services of a housekeeper, chef, and 
two servants; he revelled in all the culinary 
luxuries which the Havana markets afford, and 
his total expenses for four months did not 
reach $1,000. A bachelor acquaintance lives 
luxuriously in a four-room apartment presided 
over by two servants, and his monthly ex- 
penses are less than $120. He could not ob- 
tain the same service in a hotel for five times 
the amount. 

The one cheap thing in Havana is the cab 
service. The toll for one continuous ride 
between any two points in the city is about 
fifteen cents in American money. Moreover, 
the Havana coach is a luxurious victoria in- 
stead of the clumsy two-wheeled cab with which 
we are familiar, and for which we are charged 
from a dollar to five dollars, according to the 
avarice of the cabman and the victim’s patience. 
Yet the Havana driver makes from six to ten 
dollars a day, and I doubt if the average New 
York or Chicago street pirate is more suc- 
cessful. 

The country for miles to the east, west, and 
south of Havana is rapidly becoming a para- 
dise for owners of motor cars. Road build- 
ing is easy of accomplishment in most sections 
of Cuba, and already there are completed hun- 
dreds of miles of smooth drives along which 
one can spin for hours beneath the plumage 
of parallel rows of royal palms. It is impos- 
sible to compare the country and its inhabi- 
tants with other lands frequented by tourists. 
It has a distinct individuality, and as one glides 
through the little Cuban towns and villages 
the thought intrudes itself that the encroaching 
tide of outside capital and immigration is 
inevitably destined to change, if not obliter- 
ate, customs and conditions which are pictur- 
esque if profitless. Factories will rear their 
walls on the outskirts of these quiet and lazy 
hamlets, and the sons and daughters of the 
Cubanos will obey the call of a bell or whistle 
and exchange their barefooted liberty for 
wages. Electric and steam roads will invade 
every part of the island, the soil will be attacked 
for its wonderful treasures of crop and fruit, 
and the Old Cuba will gradually become a 
memory. It will make place for a Cuba 
dominated not by sentiment and tradition but 
by the exigencies of profits and dividends. 








KEEPING THE FARM POPULATION BACK 


HOW THE LACK OF LIVING ARRANGEMENTS FOR MARRIED FARM LABORERS 
DRIVES AND KEEPS WORKING FAMILIES IN TOWNS—THE BAD SOCIAL RESULTS 


BY 


C. A. FICKE 


during the nineteenth century more 
than doubled every thirty years, even 
in those periods within which fell our destruc- 
tive Civil War. At the end of that century it 
had reached 76,000,000. If the present large 
influx of foreigners continue and the natural 
growth of our population also go on at its 
usual rate, our population by 1925 will doubt- 
less reach the high figure of 130,000,000. 
Those who are familiar with the deplorable 
conditions that even now prevail in many 
large cities realize how appalling will be the 
consequences if 54,000,000 should be added 
to our population. The country districts 
will not retain their proportionate share of 
this increase but will continue to crowd into 
the cities. 


TT" population of the United States 


THE ISOLATION OF FARM HOUSES 


When Congress, by the Preémption act of 
1841; by the Homestead act of 1862; by the 
Timber Culture act of 1873, and by other acts 
in line with these, opened our vast domain to 
settlers and gave them its fertile lands practi- 
cally free, it conferred inestimable benefits 
upon millions of people. But when the 
pioneers took possession of these lands, they 
imprudently created conditions which genera- 
tions will vainly try to improve. 

In all the countries of Europe the agricul- 
tural population lives in villages. Isolated 
farm houses are the exception. The early New 
England settlers also resided in villages, for 
mutual protection against the Indians and for 
social reasons. But their descendants who 
during the last century settled newly opened 
territory, felt no such need and committed the 
monumental blunder of isolating themselves. 
Instead of uniting in villages in which could 
reside also the help needed on the surrounding 
farms, these settlers built their homes on farms 
remote from eachother. They thereby doomed 


themselves and their successors to that isolation 
which has ever since been the bane of farm 
life in the many districts settled in this 
thoughtless way. 

There are hundreds of counties, distributed 
over many states of the Union, in each of which 
a hundred or more attractive hamlets ‘could 
have been established with little effort and with 
the result of lessening the privations of farm 
life. Yet many of these remained without a 
single hamlet or village, save the county-seat, 
until a line of railroad brought a chain of 
stations. 

Public lands were granted in 40, 80, and 
160-acre tracts. At the centre of each sectional 
crossing, four quarter-sections meet. 
pose that the owners of the quarter-sections 
thus cornering had placed their farm build- 
ings near the common corner instead of placing 
them in remote parts of their farms. And 
suppose that a tract of a few acres, with the 
common section corner as its centre, had been 
made a park and therein had been located a 
meeting-house or the district schoolhouse, and 
that within every such hamlet the farmers had 
erected a few cottages for the use of the farm 
help of the neighborhood—how many families 
now huddled in city tener-2nts would have 
found homes in the country! What a difference 
it would have made in the long winter months 
when time hangs with indescribable heavi- 
ness! 


NO DWELLINGS FOR MARRIED LABORERS 


When we dispensed with the farm village, 
we made it impossible for a married farm 
laborer to reside near the place of his employ- 
ment. One searches almost in vain for farms 
with an extra cottage for the use of married 
help, and so our best agricultural states are 
practically closed to heads of families who 
lack means for either purchasing or leasing a 
farm, or who are unwilling to separate them- 
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selves from their families during the term of 
their employment. 

In 1900, Iowa, according to the census, had 
282,622 farms. By questions addressed to 
many township assessors, the writer recently 
secured data relating to 5,133 of these farms. 
Of these only 104 were reported as having, 
besides the dwelling occupied by the owner or 
tenant, a dwelling for the use of farm help. 
On these 5,133 farms were employed 1,838 
farm hands, of whom only 103 were heads of 
families, the others being single men. It is 
deserving of notice that the number of married 
agricultural laborers appears to be limited to 
the number of available extra dwellings. With 
these figures as a basis, we are justified in 
assuming that less than 7,500 of the 132,290 
male agricultural laborers which Iowa had in 
1900, and less than 210,000 of the 3,747,668 
male agricultural laborers in the United States 
at that time, were heads of families. 

Farm labor, therefore, is manifestly the 
monopoly of single males; and all who leave 
the single state are barred from the country 
and must be content to remain in the cities. 


THE UNEQUAL CHANCE OF THE MARRIED 
WORKINGMAN 


This ostracism has practically divided into 
two classes all adults in the United States who 
work for wages and who lack the means to 
farm on their own account, either as owners 
or tenants. The first class is composed of 
laborers who are single men. Members of 
this class may compete with all other persons 
for work in the cities. Yet to them is given, 
throughout the vast agricultural districts of 
the United States, a monopoly of the work 
which the farmers and their families are unable 
to perform. To them is offered work in such 
abundance that hundreds of thousands of 
acres go untilled; and crops valued at millions 
of dollars perish annually in the fields because 
this class cannot supply the demand for farm 
labor. 

The second class includes all of the work- 
ingmen not included in the first class. Its 
members are restricted to employment in the 
city. They must there fight with each other 
for work, and there is not always enough to go 
round. Hundreds of thousands are in. en- 
forced idleness, are wretchedly housed in 


slum districts, and eke out a life of indescribable 
misery. 
Could but the avenues leading from the 
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cities back to the country be opened so as to 
permit heads of families (each representing the 
average American family of five persons) to 
be substituted for one fourth of the nearly 
3,800,000 single male farm laborers of the 
United States, our cities would be relieved of 
almost four million of their most dependent 
population. And could the demand for ad- 
ditional farm laborers, which is so urgent in 
many farm districts, be also supplied by heads 
of families, several millions more of the most 
dependent city people could be released from 
their miserable lot. But can these avenues 
be opened to this class, or is the blunder of 
the early settlers to keep them forever closed ? 
Can scattered homes be gathered into attractive 
farm villages at this late day, and can homes 
be provided for farm laborers who are heads 
of families? 

Some of the past errors are certainly beyond 
recall. Scattered farm homes cannot at this 
late day be assembled into attractive villages. 
The time to establish these was when the homes 
were being built. Until the end of time, oc- 
cupants of the homes unwisely located will 
have to'suffer for the mistakes of their builders. 
Nor can the monotony of farm life be fully 
eliminated. Telephones, better roads, electric 
lines, the daily newspapers, the rural mail 
delivery, and other modern advantages, offset 
some of the attractions of cities and provide 
some check to the drift of young men and young 
women to the cities. But more than this is 
required. The country must be opened to all 
classes. The state which permits migration 
from the country to the cities to go unchecked 
should see to it that the avenues leading from 
the cities back to the country do not remain 
closed. Heads of families should have the 
same chance for employment as single males. 
The tide of labor forces should be turned 
toward districts where it will be of the greatest 
economic benefit, as well as receive the greatest 
benefit itself. But how is this to be done? 


AMERICAN FARMS ARE TOO LARGE 


France owes its wealth and the prosperous 
condition of its people largely to the fact that 
its large landed estates were subdivided into 
tracts of sufficient sise to support a small 
family. In America the disinclination to 
subdivide large tracts into smaller farms has 
kept them at the high average of 146.6 acres 
to each farm, and has prevented such average 
from being lowered quite seven acres in thirty 
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years. By thus selfishly clinging to many 
acres, owners force into the cities not only 
strangers desirous of purchasing small tracts, 
but even their own children and kinsfolk who 
want homes of their own. Public interest 
requires that large farms be subdivided, but 
we have no means of compelling this. 

The ambition to cultivate many acres with 
little help rather than turn to more intensive 
methods of farming and furnish employment 
to many more hands on an equal acreage, keeps 
the population of nine of our best agricultural 
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states at the low average of thirty to the square 
mile. The benefits of a change—extensive to 
intensive farming—cannot be overestimated. 
But when even the limited number of laborers 
now needed for extensive farming are unob- 
tainable, how are those required for intensive 
farming to be provided? The answer is 
simple. Heads of families, as well as single 
men, must be attracted from the crowded 
cities. And this cannot be done until farmers 
erect cottages for married laborers, with the 
free use of a few acres for each. 


THE REW SLIEACE OF BUSINESS 
DISMISSING UNWELCOME CALLERS 


sheer brusqueness is a method that has 

had some vogue. But business men 
have sometimes madeserious mistakesin treating 
callers thus, and with the growing appreciation of 
the value of courtesy in business most men now 
err rather on the side of giving ear to too many 
rather than too few of their callers. How these 
may be dismissed without offense when they 
have shown that their call is vain, or have stayed 
too long, is a problem that successful business 
men have worked out in various ways. 

There is a large hardware establishment in 
the Middle West with many busy departments, 
the heads of which are constantly receiving all 
sorts of callers. Their method is this: As a 
caller seats himself beside the executive’s desk, 
the executive pulls out the slide above the 
drawers on one side of the desk, interposing 
what is practically a counter between himself 
and his visitor. Upon this he places a hand 
or an elbow, and then leaning over he looks the 
caller straight in the eye and says quickly, 
“What can I do for you?” 

The manner is that of a salesman in a store 
on a very busy day; the caller, impressed by 
the need of haste, instinctively says what he 
has to say in the briefest possible form. What- 
ever action the executive takes, he takes at once 
——jots down a memorandum, calls on a stenog- 
rapher to write a letter, or refers the matter to 
another department. Every word and every 
movement is decisive. Action once taken, he 


G ETTING rid of an unwelcome caller by 


says ‘‘Good-by,” or shakes hands, according to 
the relation of the caller to him or to the busi- 
ness, and snapping the slide of the desk back 
into place, he turns to the work on his desk. 
About this action there is a finality that it were 
idle to try to overcome. The physical acts of 
pulling out that slide and pushing it back again 
act on a visitor like strokes of a bell to tell him 
just when his interview begins and ends. Going 
from department to department in that estab- 
lishment reminds one of the old story of the 
objectionable salesman who was_ expedited 
down several flights of stairs and arrived at the 
bottom admiring the “system.” One does 
admire the system. A caller leaves the build- 
ing in much shorter time than he could have 
supposed possible, with a sense of satisfaction. 
“‘Here are people,” he says to himself, “‘who 
know how to do business’—and this even if 
his errand has been fruitless. 

There is a New York merchant who gets rid 
of his callers with similar brevity by having no 
chairs in his office but his own. The mer- 
chant sits; the visitor stands. When a caller 
arrives to whom this arrangement would be a 
distinct discourtesy, the merchant rises as the 
visitor appears and he too stands. The mer- 
chant is a busy man, with much desk matter to 
attend to every day, and the condition of stand- 
ing which he imposes on his callers saves his 
time by giving them a subconscious feeling 
from the moment they enter that they are just 
about to depart. The disadvantage of this is 
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that many men are offended at what seems an 
arrogant reception, even though they transact 
business satisfactorily. Another busy man 
who receives his callers with elaborate Southern 
courtesy brings their talk to a close by rising 
when the call has lasted too long, reaching out 
to shake hands and then leading the caller 
gently to the door by the clasped hand and pro- 
pelling him out with a few final words on the 
subject of the call and a pleasant farewell. 
This method is effective and it leaves no sting, 
but it requires art to practice it, unless it hap- 
pens to come naturally. 

Of the more mechanical devices, most con- 
sist of signals to office-boys, assistants, or 
secretaries to come in and interrupt on “ very 
important business.” ‘These are employed even 
against important visitors or acquaintances 
on friendly relations, who must not be offended 
even by a hint that their departure would be 
appreciated. The head of a large exporting 
firm has an engagingly informal way of lighting 
a cigar, strolling over to a window and stand- 
ing there with legs apart and hands behind his 
back, apparently to continue the conversation 
at his ease. But his secretary sits just outside 
a glass door, and this attitude of his employer 
invariably brings him in with a huge handful 
of “‘important papers that must be attended to 
at once in order to catch a foreign mail.’”’ This 
gives the desired opportunity to usher the caller 
out with expressions of regret. Another busy 
man has the button of an electric buzzer under 
his desk where he can unobtrusively press it 
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with his foot. It is an emergency signal which 
calls in an assistant, who apologizes for inter- 
rupting but is obliged to bring up an important 
matter for immediate settlement, and he stands 
discreetly waiting while the caller makes his 
hasty adieu. When the visitor is safely out 
he returns to his desk. But he makes sure 
that the caller has really gone, for some bores 
have a way of returning suddenly to say a word 
they have forgotten, and unless the assistant 
is still there the story begins all over again. 
Other men use other kinds of distress signals 
but the principle is the same in all. Its dis- 
advantage is that it is of course dishonest, a 
form of deceit, and some men refuse to use it. 

It is manner, after all, that gets the best 
results. Ifa business man give callers the im- 
pression that he has an infinity of leisure, most 
callers will stay too long. If he try to be non- 
committal and thus fend them off, most of them 
will at once begin to show that they have 
learned the business lesson of persistence, and 
they will stay on and on, trying one tack after 
another. The system in use in the hardware 
establishment mentioned, where every executive 
tries courteously over his desk ledge to get the 
meat of the matter as quickly as he can, then 
rapidly gives the caller with the utmost def- 
initeness everything he can give—even though 
it be a postponement or a refusal—and then 
conclusively ends the conversation, might be 
imitated elsewhere to advantage. It not only 
saves the time of the executive; it also saves 
the time of the caller. 


HOW DEALERS IN SMALL CITIES COMPETE WITH MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES 


LOUIS H. MARTIN 


i HAS only been within a very short 
period—less than a year or two—that 
the contest between the retail dealer and 
the big mail-order house has become an 
evenly matched game, where there is a chance 
to wager on the result. It was formerly a one- 
sided battle, with everything to favor the mail- 


order house. 
The distribution by mail of the household 


necessities listed in encyclopedic catalogues is 
a great convenience, especially at frontier points 
where local stores can be conducted only at a 
loss unless exorbitant prices are charged. In 
these isolated cases the metropolitan: mail- 
order house has been a blessing, and many a 
ranchman’s wife has regarded its annual cata- 
logue as more precious than her prayer-book. 

But during the last ten years rapid transitions 
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have taken place. Perhaps the ranchman, 
who then rode ten miles in an ox cart to the 
nearest trading-post, can now ride in an electric 
car, and the trading-post has developed into a 
thriving little city with a department store of 
its own. 

The vast amount of business-science litera- 
ture that has been published during recent 
years has not been monopolized by department 
stores, mail-order houses, and manufacturing 
concerns—the AAA-1 class; most of it has been 
read by young merchants ambitious to reach 
that class, but whose available capital is limited 
to a few dollars and much sound sense. They 
commence to adopt the methods described in 
business articles as those followed by successful 
millionaire concerns; in other words, the dealer 
in the small town is beginning to fight with 


the same weapons as his competitor in the large | 


city, and this is what is making the contest so 
interesting. 

What is the chief weapon of the mail-order 
house? Its advertising literature. A thous- 
and of the old-school general-store dealers 
will deny this and say “No, the price is what 
brings our trade.” That is simply a case of 


color blindness, just as misleading as the ad- 
vertisement that promises as a gift a set of chairs 


with a sewing machine. No mail-order house 
is giving away anything; but what it is doing 
is advertising such a gift in hundreds of farm 
papers and in a million catalogues. 

Now how is the dealer of limited capital in a 
small town to meet such competition? Sim- 
ply by convincing the purchaser that he can 
buy the same goods, or better goods, right in 
his own town, and not be buying “a pig in a 
poke.” For this purpose the local paper, 
rightly used, has many advantages over the 
metropolitan catalogue. 

Here is the way one enterprising hardware 
dealer in a small town beats the mail-order 
houses at their own game. He gets from the 
manufacturer or the local paper wood-cuts of 
a few articles of general necessity and prepares 
some effective advertisements. The first week 
he runs in two cuts—say an axe and a lawn- 
mower—and his description shows the intend- 
ing purchaser that he can get a quality up to or 
beyond that advertised by the mail-order house, 
and for less money. Furthermore, there is no 
inconvenience about forwarding money, and no 
delay in receiving the goods. 

There is nothing of the “give-away” atmos- 
phere in such an advertisement; it is a direct 
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appeal quite as convincing as any mail-order 
catalogue. Any sensible person who reads such 
an advertisement would be inclined to examine 
the axe or the lawn-mower before sending 
money for a similar article offered by mail. 
Honest publicity is perhaps the sharpest 
weapon in the dealers’ hands and they are 
beginning to use it with more dexterity. Some 
not only use the local papers but even publish 
their own price-lists. 

Another weapon that the dealer has is the 
agency of widely advertised goods sold only to 
the trade and not to mail-order or premium 
houses. Most manufacturers of high-grade 
wares protect themselves and their customers 
by attaching their names or trade-marks to the 
goods, and by selling through established retail 
stores. This is known as the legitimate trade, 
as distinct from the sale of imitation wares by 
unknown manufacturers who care nothing 
about a name so long as_ they can dispose of so 
many thousand pieces through one channel— 
usually a department store or mail-order house.’ 
The dealer gets the benefit of national adver- 
tising, as the manufacturer refers directly to 
him all inquiries from his city; and the manu- 
facturer, instead of having one immense storage 
plant, has a thousand or more distributing 
agencies in which to show his wares. Hundreds 
of dealers now advertise themselves as exclusive 
agents to gain the greater benefit of this national 
publicity. 

Dealers all over the country are organizing 
to fight the mail-order houses. One method 
they use is to refuse to handle any line sold to 
mail-order or premium houses. Of course, 
every time the consumer asks for an advertised 
article, he helps the cause of the local dealer in 
competition with the mail-order house selling 
imitation wares; and people are insisting more 
and more upon what they ask for and not some- 
thing ‘“‘just as good,” or “better.” 

That the local papers are coming to the 
support of the local dealer in his fight against 
the mail-order house is shown by the following 
editorial. (I have read no less than thirty from 
as many different states along the same line 
within a month.) 


“The political campaign is obscuring the ever-living 
problem of how to deal with the mail-order houses. . . . 
The contest between the local business houses which pay 
taxes, contribute to the support of local enterprises, and 
whose owners live and vote and go to church right in the 
home community, and the big mail-order houses which 
pay no local taxes, support no local institutions, extend no 
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credit, and do not care a fig for the health, wealth, and 
prosperity of the home town, is just as keen and as far 
from being decided as it was before politics became the 
prevailing topic. 

“Now the local dealer not only has the opportunity to 
utilize a medium which is usually read with more interest 
than any outside periodical—his own local paper—but he 
has every advantage that comes from acquaintance and the 
ability to show and carry the goods in stock. Given a 
reputation for fair and honest dealing, the co-operation of 
a local paper for advertising purposes, backed by continuous 
energetic efforts, there is no mail-order house that will be 
able to compete for local patronage under such conditions.” 


Governor Folk of Missouri, in a recent 
address before the state Association of Retail 
Dealers, expressed similar sentiments, and his 
advice was published in nearly every news- 
paper in the country: 


“We wish the city merchants to build up,” he said, “but 
we also desire to build up the country merchant. Ifa place 
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is good enough for a man to live in and to make his money 
in, it is good enough for him to spend his money in. He 
should not send it to the mail-order houses in the large 
cities. No merchant can succeed without advertising in 
one way of another. Patronize your town papers, build 
them up, and they will build the town up and build you up 
increased trade and greater opportunities.” 


So the mail-order house is to-day in conflict 
with conditions decidedly different from what 
they were ten years ago. The local dealer 
needed the stimulant, and under large doses 
he has revived to that extent that he is contest- 
ing every dollar of trade that goes to the outside 
mail-order house. 

This education on modern business methods 
has broadened the minds of many thousands 
of local merchants. The contest has developed 
a most interesting phase of business competition, 
and the chances of success for the local dealer 
were never so promising. 


THE LOOSE-LEAF REVOLUTION IN BOOKKEEPING 


HE loose-leaf system of accounts has 
made its way as an excellent device for 
saving time and for increasing convenience in 
accounting. Its two great advantages are its 
automatic elimination of dead accounts (which 
may, however, be instantly revived at any time), 
and the possibility it creates of performing by 
a single operation the work which formerly 
required from two to four operations. 

The automatic elimination of dead accounts 
is made possible because every account has its 
separate leaf. Thus, as long as the account is 
active, it remains in the current binder, or 
holder; but as soon as the account is closed it 
is removed from the current binder and in- 
serted in the “transfer binder.” If such a 
closed account should ever be opened again, 
it is simply withdrawn from the transfer binder 
and returned to the current binder. The 
advantages of the flexibility are obvious; 
it keeps the dead accounts out of the way, 
but makes all accounts—live or dead— 
instantly accessible. 

The possibility of performing several opera- 
tions at once is the other great recommendation 
of the loose-leaf device. This is achieved by 
the fact that the separate sheets may be used 
to make carbon duplicates. Thus, with the 


sheets properly ruled and perforated, by the 
use of carbon paper the operation of making 
out a bill makes out simultaneously the shipping 
sheet, the label, and the charge sheet. Each 
of these sheets is of a different colored paper, so 
that there is no delay in sorting the labels from 
the bills, etc. This method not only saves 
time and clerical labor, but insures uniformity 
of records and tends to insure accuracy. 

Many of the objections first made to the loose- 
leaf system have been overcome by recent im- 
provements. For instance, it was feared that 
the leaves would be lost from the binders or 
during the transfer from the current to file- 
binders. In practice it is found that the loss 
of a leaf is about as rare as the loss of an entire 
book. For greater security to exceptionally 
valuable records, binders are now made which 
lock with patent keys, so that only a member of 
the firm or a trusted subordinate may loosen 
the binder to remove a leaf. Another objection 
was made to the quantity of paper required to 
give each account a separate sheet. But it 
has been proved that the additional expense 
of the paper is more than offset by the reduction 
of labor effected by the conveniences of the 
loose-leaf system. 

There are many incidental advantages in the 
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use of the loose-leaf system. For instance, it 
makes possible typewritten accounts, as the 
entries may be made on the machine before the 
leaves are filed. These accounts are neater, 
more legible, and more compact than those 
written by hand. Another advantage of the 
system is that its speed makes possible monthly 
statements of the business instead of the 
dangerously slow and infrequent annual state- 
ments that were formerly made out. Still 
another advantage is the ability to distribute 
the records among the bookkeepers so that all 
may be at work at once, if necessary, on 
the current accounts—an impossibility with 
bound volumes. 
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So widely various are the uses to which the 
general principle of the loose-leaf system has 
been adapted that a complete list of them is 
impossible. But their variety may be sug- 
gested by the following examples: sales-book, 
ledger, cash-book, journal, household account- 
book, price-book, scrap-book, memorandum- 
book, physicians’ record, dentists’ record, time- 
book, collections account, inventory, library 
index, stock account, etc., etc. Its applications 
are as general as the old-fashioned bound 
books, and its advantages in increased speed, 
reduced labor, and greater compactness 
seem to recommend it to a much wider gen- 
eral use. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH JOHN MUIR 


OME is the most dangerous place I 
ever go to,’ remarked Mr. John 
the famous geologist and _natur- 
He was on the train returning from 


Muir, 
alist. 


Arizona to his home in Martinez, Cal., after 


the earthquake. ‘‘As long as I camp out in 
the mountains, without tent or blankets, I get 
along very well; but the minute I get into 
a house and have a warm bed and begin to 
live on fine food, I get into a draft and the 
first thing I know I am coughing and sneezing 
and threatened with pneumonia, and _alto- 
gether miserable. Outdoors is the natural 
place for a man.” 

The train was passing through the San 
Francisco Mountains in northwestern Arizona. 
The conversation was left to Mr Muir, in 
acknowledgment of his superior powers of 
entertainment and instruction. It drifted nat- 
urally on to mountain tramping, and Mr. Muir 
told of a walk he took around Mt. Shasta 
several yearsago. ‘‘I wasstoppingat Sisson’s,” 
he said, “‘and one morning I thought I’d 
take a walk, soI put on my hat.and started. 
As I went down the path to the gate, Mrs. 
Sisson called after me to ask how long it would 
be before I would be back. ‘O, I don’t know,’ 
I said, ‘not very long, I guess.’ ‘Will you be 
back to luncheon?’ she asked. ‘I expect so,’ 
I said, and went on. After I had got along 
a bit I concluded to walk up to the timber- 


line and back again. So I started off up the 
mountain side. I soon found that I could not 
go up directly, as I had expected, as there 
were long gulches full of snow ahead, around 
which I had to make detours before I could 
proceed. I kept repeating this performance, 
intent on getting up, until it was growing dusk 
before I realized what time it was. But I was 
used to being caught out so I simply got on 
the lee side of a big log, made a fire, and went 
to sleep on a pile of leaves. In the morning I 
soon reached the timber-line. Then I noticed 
some new snow formations near the summit, 
and I concluded to go on up. I made the ascent 
and got back to the timber-line again by about 
nightfall of the second day. It was snowing, 
so I made a bigger fire and lay up closer to 
my log shelter. When I awoke in the morning 
I was covered with snow, but I wasn’t uncom- 
fortably cold. But I concluded I would work 
down to a little lower level and continue on 
around the mountain. By this time I began 
to feel a little ‘gone’ from lack of food. I’ve 
often spent two days without anything to eat 
and even felt better for it; but the third day is 
getting toward the point of being too much. 
As I tramped along I thought I saw smoke. 
I stopped and watched it for a long time to 
make sure that it wasn’t a ribbon of cloud. 
When I was sure it was smoke, I worked 
toward it, and in about an hour I came on a 
Mexican sheep-herders’ camp. After a lot of 
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signaling and gesticulating, I made them under- 
stand that I was very hungry, and at last they 
got me up a meal. I spent the night with them, 
and the next day continued my march around 
the mountain, taking some bread and coffee 
from the camp. For three days I went on 
without seeing anybody. On the seventh day 
I completed the circuit of the mountain, and 
about noon I sauntered up the walk to Sisson’s, 
as if I had just comein from a half-hour’s stroll. 
Mrs. Sisson. saw me and called out, ‘Well, 
Mr. Muir, do you call this a short walk ? Where 
have you been? I’ve had a guide out search- 
ing for you.’ ‘O, I just took a little walk: I 
went around the base of the mountain. But 
I got back in time for lunch, didn’t I?’ I had 
been gone seven days and had walked a 
hundred and twenty miles. 

“But that is the way to enjoy the moun- 
tains. Walk where you please, when you like, 
and take your time. The mountains won’t 
hurt you, nor the exposure. Why, I can live 
out for $50 a year, for bread and tea and occa- 
sionally-a little tobacco. All I need is a sack 
for the bread and a pot to boil water in, and 
an axe. The rest is easy.” 


Some one mentioned the “ Boole,” reputed 


to be the biggest “ big tree.” 

“ Ves,” remarked Mr. Muir, ‘‘ I measured it. 
I’d been fooled so often with yarns about these 
biggest trees that I wouldn’t go until the 
engineer who had measured it told me himself 
that he had used a steel tape. Then I madea 


three days’ journey to the tree. When I 
measured it, though, the most I could make 
its girth was fifty feet less than the engineer’s 
figures. But I learned afterward that a lum- 
berman who had helped him had held out that 
much slack of the tape as a joke. Later, when 
looking over some of my old note-books, I 
found memoranda on this very tree, which I 
had made years before. 

“But,” added Mr. Muir, ‘I would go three 
times around the world to see a tree as big as 
they said that was.” 

Then the subject branched off. Later Mr. 
Muir told of a trip which he and Professor 
Sargent of Brookline, Mass., took together 
to study trees in Siberia. ‘‘We went out there 
and saw them all right, and then I wanted 
to see the Cedars of Lebanon that old Solomon 
used to build the temple. So while Professor 
Sargent went back to Petersburg I ran down 
that way, but was headed off by the smallpox 
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quarantine at Joppa. To fill in the time I 
went over in the Transcaucasus to see some 
American copper concessions that are being 
worked there. When I got back to Constan- 
tinople the quarantine was still on, and I took 
a run up the Nile to see Assouan and the old 
temples at Karnak. Then I came back and 
went into Palestine, and saw the Cedars of 
Lebanon at last. Then Professor Sargent 
came along, and we went through the Red Sea 
together, and around to India. I had always 
wanted to get into the high Himalayas, so I 
took six weeks to go back into them about 
600 miles. After I got back to Calcutta I de- 
cided to see some of the trees in Ceylon, and that 
took several weeks. Then we went on around 
to Hong Kong. I had a letter from President 
Roosevelt to Conger at Peking, but when we 
got to Hong Kong I didn’t want to get into 
the hot, dusty city, so I told Sargent to take 
the letter and go on up there. ‘Why don’t 
you want to go?’ says he. ‘QO, there aren’t 
any trees there.’ ‘Well, where are you going, 
then?’ he says. ‘Never you mind,’ says I. 
‘You go ahead. I’m going to buy a map of 
the world and figure out a little trip.’” 

That ‘‘little trip” was to Australia, and in- 
cluded a 2,600-mile excursion into the interior 
by rail, boat, stage, and afoot, solely to see 
the great eucalyptus forests. ‘‘And,” con- 
cluded Mr. Muir, “I’d have gone on from 
there to Chile, to see the Araucaria imbricata, 
if I hadn’t found out that the nearest way was 
to go back home to San Francisco and start 
over again.” 

The reference to the Araucaria imbricata 
was to an earlier part of the conversation, 
about the petrified forests of Arizona. For 
twenty years the Santa Fé has advertised 
these forests as a side-trip to be made from 
either Holbrook or Adamana. ‘And do you 
know,” said Mr. Muir, “those fellows had 
waited all that time for me to come down 
there to find three more forests that not even 
the people in that country knew about—and 
one of them is the biggest one there. But 
what strikes me most about these forests is 
that there is not a solitary one of their species 
of trees in the North American continent. 
These petrified trees were carbon millions 
of years ago—and yet in Chile to-day there are 
magnificent forests of this identical species, 
the Araucaria imbricata. And if I live long 
enough I’m going to make a trip to Chile just 
to see them.” 





